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The Martin Quartet of ‘The Hummocks’ 


By ELIZABETH A. OEHLENSCHLAEGER, Milwaukee, Wisc. 
With Photographs from Nature 


(‘The Hummocks’ is a country estate fifteen miles north of Milwaukee, directly on the shore of Lake Michigan) 


N July 15, 1931, a bird-loving friend begged a home for a young Purple 
Martin, and added a trio the next day. The birds had been thrown 
out of a colony-house in the city and were of various ages. The oldest 

had well-developed gray quills over the upper part of its body, the two inter- 
mediate a few less, and the youngest was a pathetic naked little fellow, whose 
eyes had not completely opened. The three larger birds were found on the 
ground; the baby was clinging with one foot to a twig of shrubbery. All of 
them were very hungry, the smallest fellow being badly emaciated. 

At this time Wisconsin was in the grip of a drought which apparently 
affected the supply of winged insects. Reports from 280 miles north were of 
the same character, with the result that the natural law of the wild became 
effective—the parent-birds pushed their offspring out of the nests, to perish on 
the ground or to become the prey of predatory animals. 

We discovered during the first twenty-four hours that even one young 
Martin can be very vociferous and demand much culinary attention—but 
three more! And yet, there might be safety in numbers, as the Martins, being 
a gregarious lot, would not become lonely. So, in spite of many duties, we 
adopted the homely little orphans, put them in an empty Parrot cage, and 
found ways and rreans of supplying their demands for food. 

Mr. Edmund Heller, Director at our Zoélogical Garden, was not very 
encouraging about rearing them ‘by hand,’ but in spite of his pessimism we 
started out on our self-appointed bird-parent duties. 

The first day they were given white bread slightly moistened with milk. 
They ate voraciously and recognized the means of feeding before nightfall. 
In two days their rations consisted of hard-boiled yolk of egg and finely scraped 
raw beef, in addition to bread and milk. From 25 to 30 feedings were given 
during the light hours of the day, the ‘day’ beginning at 5.15 A.M. and ending 
about 8 p.m. 
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UNUSUAL PASSENGERS 


Their appetites were amazing. It would have been interesting to weigh 
the rations of each bird in grams. The three varieties of food were given them 
in pieces about the size of a pea, in rotation, every time somebody approached 
the cage. And the greeting from the birdlings was always most cordial! Four 
wide-open, chirping, yellow maws swallowed everything pushed into them, 
after which they all promptly closed their eyes, and had a little ‘cat-nap.’ 
This going to sleep immediately after feeding alarmed us at first, for we had 
in mind Mr. Heller’s words, that “it could not be done.”’ We learned in a short 
time that it was the perfectly natural consequence of a young creature full- 
fed and drowsy! 

The floor of their cage was covered with many layers of absorbing tissue- 
paper, some of which had to be removed as often as they were fed. The drop- 
pings contain a large amount of lime, and if the birds become soiled it ruins 
their feathers and makes them ill. With all our precaution, two of the little 
fellows had to have a number of baths. They huddled close together in a corner 
of the cage at night, and in the morning were placed in a shallow dish of warm 
water and allowed to run around in it, after which they were carefully dried 
and placed in the sun to finish their toilet. They seemed none the worse for 
hydrotherapy! 

The pictures on the little starch-box were taken about ten days after 
arrival. The older birds perched well by this time, but the baby had to hang 
on rather desperately to keep from falling. It was such a brave little spirit, 
this bird-infant, and remained outstandingly so until it migrated. 

Eleven days after their rescue, the oldest bird flew into the open doorway 
of the cage when it saw the writer approaching with the usual tid-bit. It had 
become necessary to take each bird and feed it individually, for in their eager- 
ness to be first, and with eight fluttering wings, it was difficult to divide evenly. 
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So a one-inch garden-stick was tied over their home, and after their meal, each 
bird was placed on this improvised perch, which served during their entire 
residence with us. 

On July 28, the oldest birds showed definite symptoms of growing up. 
They stretched first one wing, then the other, full length, then brought them 
upward until the ‘elbows’ touched over their backs, followed by minutes of 
vigorous flight-movement. Their 
bodies were stretched upward, and 
their little feet seemed almost—but 
not quite—ready to leave that green 
garden-stick. They were carried out- 
of-doors in the early morning, cage 
and all, placed on a stool, and moved 
about, following the sun in its course. 
Their companions at this time were 
very often a quartet of dogs, three 
Scottish terriers and one St. Bernard. 
When four bird-babies and four as- 
sorted-sized dogs make a peaceful 
group, the birds fearless, the dogs 
without a hunger-look in their eyes, 
rather one of fellowship, what power 
lies in patience, trust, and training! 

By July 30 all the members of the 
quartet wore fine dress-suits! Heads 
and shoulders were smooth purplish 
black satin, the primaries had grown 
to the length of their tails, and their 
breasts were exquisite chinchilla-gray, 
and just as soft! Eyes bright, feet 
and toes well-developed, alertness 


throbbing in their bodies, we clumsy 
humans took courage with the thought THE LAST OF ——ae TO LEAVE 
that, maybe, it could be done! 

They were taken to the Milwaukee Public Museum at this time, where 
Mr. Owen Gromme, Curator of Ornithology, banded them, took a number 
of pictures on the roof of the Museum, and was exceedingly helpful with 
suggestions for future procedure—and a warning. 

The warning was to the effect that very soon the birds would fly, when 
they would, in all probability, refuse the foods which were sufficient for their 
infant needs; the demand for living insects would increase, but the supply 
from their own efforts at foraging would be insufficient for a time. 

He was quite right. On July 31 the largest bird took his first solo flight. 
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‘SWIFT’ AND ‘LINDY’ SEEMED TO ENJOY PERCHING ON THE OUTSTRETCHED ARMS 

OF THE CHILDREN AND WOULD RIDE ABOUT IN THIS WAY AS LONG AS ANYONE 

WOULD CARRY THEM 
He sat on the writer’s hand, exercising his wings vigorously. Suddenly he 
left the finger, flying upward, returning after a minute by the watch. He was 
not sure of just where he wished to perch, missed the outstretched hand, and 
fell to the ground. 

Their growing appetites caused some concern at this time. A slight increase 
of egg would bring on a touch of dysentery, and they were not keen to take 
more meat. What was to be done? Six fly-swatters were purchased, butterfly- 
nets improvised, a box was covered with screening, and the entire family and 
staff of helpers in house and garden betook themselves to an adjoining alfalfa- 
field, swatting for hours each day in the broiling sun to feed four bits of chirping 
feathers, who, if you were not prompt in producing the desired morsel, flew to 
meet you at your task in their behalf, and perched on your shoulder in order 
to expedite matters a bit. 

Their growth as a result of this effort was remarkable, and it brought 
about an interesting bit of observation: any moth or butterfly with brilliant 
coloring was refused as food. We tried this thoroughly without avail. Grass- 
hoppers, dragonflies, beetles on the wing—all these they ate; none of us realized 
that our alfalfa-field had such a world of insect-life! 

At this time we remembered that mealworms could be purchased, and 
again our zodlogical friend came to the rescue with addresses of firms. Letters 
were written, and eventually the crawling things so much disliked by millers 
and so much desired by birds of many varieties in captivity, arrived. It was 
a relief from the intensive work in field and garden, but brought about a funny 
situation. For those young Martins enjoyed the mealworms so much that 
their own efforts decreased alarmingly; they sat about the house on every 
possible point of vantage, and when anyone came forth, he was promptly 
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greeted by a Martin alighting on shoulder, arm, or head. Not that anyone 
disliked such greeting—oh, no, it was just another way of saying “Lunch for 
four, please!” And it meant about one hundred mealworms for each bird 
every day!—plus everything else they could get! Most mealworms are im- 
ported from Germany, and for a short period it was impossible to get them. 
This cut the rations of the birds rather short. As the supply of insects, even 
with their own and our efforts in their behalf, was insufficient, and substitution 
of other foods not acceptable, even to very hungry birds, they fell below their 
fine condition for a few days, much to 
our distress. They developed symptoms 
of what, in a young child, would be 
called rickets. The feet became slightly 
enlarged at the joints, the eyelids were 
puffed up ever so little, feathers lost 
much of their shimmer, and they sat, 
fluffed up, listless, drooping. But the 
saint who watches over birds saw their 
distress—more mealworms arrived, and 
in twenty-four hours normalcy was 
established. 

During these ‘nutritional’ ups and 
downs, it became evident that the 
Martin is a hardy race. Almost any 
other bird, such as the Robin or Cat- 
bird, would have died under the same 
circumstances; in fact, during many 
years of playing around with young . hae 
birds, the writer has never been able to ————— 

THE YOUNG MARTIN WAS INDIF- 


nurse back to health the young of FERENT TO A HIGHLY COLORED 
BUTTERFLY (AUG. 14) 


ee ee hic 
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either species, once they became ill. 
With the ‘Hummocks’ quartet it seemed that a gorging of mealworms was 
all-sufficient medicine for a return to good health. 

By August 6 they all flew about according to their own sweet will. The 
baby liked to stay near the house, while the other three went about the end- 
less task of feeding themselves, at least in part. They had been offered water 
in a rather deep, green sauce-dish, and their efforts to drink were funny. They 
simply opened their bills as wide as could be, but made no attempt to drink 
as any other bird would. The dish had to be tilted and the water poured down 
their throats. They were almost as thirsty as they were hungry. Eventually, 
they learned to drink like any barnyard hen. 

When placed on the rim of a bath they would wade in and back and forth, 
fluttering about in the water until too soaked to fly. Then we carried them 
to their perch where they finished their grooming and preening. 
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By August 17 large groups of Martins gathered near the house, attracted 
by the unusual behavior of the quartet. Their attentions were very much 
resented by our pets for two days, after which there seemed to be an under- 
standing of some sort, for the two older birds flew off with them during the 
better part of the day, always returning about five, to be put to rest for the 
night. 

About this time happened the inevitable tragedy which seems to lurk near 
the creatures of the wild. Apparently, while trying to drink from the surface 
of the lily-pool in the sunken garden, something went wrong, and ‘Swift’ 
drowned. It was an unhappy moment when the little aluminum band was 
removed from the lifeless bit of feathers which had given so much joy. 

The trio remained with us until their various dates of departure, utterly 
fearless, trusting, greedy, pugnacious, and full of courage. All were strongly 
individualistic. The ‘Baby’s’ color was a bit lighter than the others. Also, he 
was greedy and fat! When the pie-tin with mealworms arrived, and the birds 
either saw us or heard our whistle, ‘Baby’ would be there first and gobble as 
fast as could be, while the second youngster, up to the last day of his residence 
with us, would beg a tidbit in baby-bird fashion, with a queer, cracked chirp 
and wide-open mandible, thus to be ready for that extra mealworm pushed 
down its gullet! ‘Lindy,’ the oldest, suffered and endured when we stroked 
him and fussed over him, and ‘Swift,’ the little fellow who drowned, definitely 
disliked caresses, and would fly off. ‘Baby’ resented petting and pecked at us, 
but ‘Flight,’ who migrated on September 15, was utterly domesticated. 

All the birds spent their nights on the curtain-rod of the shower-bath in 
one of the bathrooms. They were carried up to bed on our fingers! In the 
early morn they were again taken out-of-doors for the day, free as any bird. 
We learned to distinguish their various calls and chirps. One day, while at 
luncheon, we heard the voice of the infant call in wild terror, and when we 
rushed out we saw a Brown Thrasher attacking it. The instant I approached 
and held out my arm, he dashed toward me, clinging to my dress, knowing 
well that he was safe. 

All members of the quartet had a peculiar way of announcing their intention 
to leave the parental roof-tree. As they were carried into the house at dusk, 
one of their number would suddenly leave the perch on top of the cage and 
dash off. Whistling would bring no answering chirp. The next morning the 
wanderer would reappear and spend the day with his family and the night on 
his perch in the bathroom. The day following, he would join the large group 
of wild Martins—and then it was ‘Farewell.’ 

‘Flight’ planned the same thing on September 13, but a night-bird of some 
kind attacked him and he returned in wild flight out of the fog, striking my 
breast with a thud and falling to the ground, while a shadow made off in the 
gloom. The little fellow remained all day near the house, and on the afternoon 
of September 15, accompanied by our other bird, who had been a rather silent 
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companion, he followed the call which his ancestors have heard through eons 
of time. 

It is difficult to close this little tale without a comment on the reaction of 
Homo sapiens to the Martin quartet. Men who never knew the touch of a 
living wild creature became as little children. With shining eyes they held 
the plate of mealworms while the birds settled and fluttered their slender, 
exquisitely shaped wings. Children had the lesson of kindness brought home 
to them—only the gentle could woo our pets! A number of bird-lovers, who 
do not aspire to be ornithologists, had great fun calling them out of the blue 
sky to settle on an arm and beg for food. These Martins looked like tiny 
Hawks after long flight, feathers close, eyes bright, and their little feet clinging 
to a finger—very warm. 

Two of these incidents are revealing. A very stately gentleman, a dweller 
of the city whose 87 years rest lightly on his straight shoulders, begged to have 
a bird placed on his finger. He looked at it silently for a long time. Then he 
gently stroked ‘Flight’s’ smooth, shimmering back and said: “Is it really a 
wild bird? I have never held a wild creature before, and never thought it 
could be like this.’”’ And the wise little bird understood. 

The Bishop-Coadjutor of a Wisconsin diocese is a very ardent out-of-door 
man, and especially fond of birds. He had been away for the summer and 
knew naught of the Martins. On a beautiful Sunday morning, a small, happy 
group met for a late breakfast, and, just before it was served, a Martin flew in 
the open door and settled on a chairback. When the Right Reverend later 
stepped out on the terrace, this Martin settled on his shoulder. And thus, 
with a bird perched on his left arm and carrying a fly-swatter in his right 
hand, he went to the alfalfa-field, and promptly forgot about a commandment 
that has something to say about killing! 

Next May, a Reception Committee, consisting of three Scottish terriers, 
one St. Bernard, and four whistling humans, with stage-properties of a parrot- 
cage, with a green garden-stick, a green sauce-dish with water, and a pie-plate 
full of nice fat mealworms, will await the return of three Martins, with a very 
sincere and eager interest! 


’ 


A POSTSCRIPT 


On April 15, 1932, the first Martins arrived at ‘The Hummocks,’ none being 
banded. At intervals of a few days, larger or smaller gatherings were noticed 
in the early mornings or late afternoon. Their great restlessness made identifi- 
cation at this time difficult; hours of watching were futile. 

Late one afternoon the small boy called attention to a single Martin which 
sat on top of the colony-house, from where it would fly back and forth to the 
east entrance of the residence. The ‘stage-settings’ did not arouse enough 
confidence or curiosity to make the bird settle on the cage or plate, but 
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whistling excited him greatly, causing him to fly about rather wildly. A little 
smaller than his companions, with a distinctly marked gray necklace—could it 
be the ‘Baby,’ in whose mind there may linger a hazy recollection of a shining 
shower-bath curtain-rod? 

Watching through the glass one day as the little chap preened and stretched 
his legs, the aluminum band was visible for a moment, and the next day an 
opportunity offered to verify the observation. 

That almost unbelievable thing had come to pass—the Martin-baby, the 
naked little bird-waif I had known, had traveled thousands of miles in eight 
months and had come safely ‘home’! But where are the other two birdlings? 
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MIGRATING MARTINS 


I enclose a photograph of Purple Martins taken on August 11, 1931, on the camp-grounds 
of the St. Paul Boy Scouts, at Square Lake, near Stillwater. 

There were about 600 birds. They arrived in the afternoon and were gone the next morning, 
except a few of the local birds. It was a wonderful sight to see them on the wing at the same 
time. After ashort flight they perched on a number of dead oak trees, at which time I took the 


photograph.—J. W. G. Dunn, Marine on St. Croix, Minn. 


The Flight of the Swifts 


By MYRON F. WESTOVER, Schenectady, NY. 


White-throated and Black Swifts, explained to me that the mode of flight 

of the Swifts differs from that of other birds in that the Swifts move their 
wings alternately and not in unison. He likened the Swift’s flight to the swim- 
mer’s Australian crawl, whereas other birds use the breast-stroke. 

Examining authorities on bird-life, I found that the early writers make no 
mention of the alternate wing-beat. Audubon says that the flight of our 
American “Chimney Swallow” resembles that of the European Swifts, but does 
not intimate that the mode of flight differs from that of other birds. In the 
early days before chimneys existed in America, the Swifts made their nests in 
hollow trees. Audubon investigated a tree so occupied near Louisville, Ky., and 
having made an opening near the foot of the tree, after a count over a certain 
area of the interior, estimated that the number of Swifts roosting in that single 
tree was gooo. 

Samuels in ‘Birds of New England’ (1870) describes the flight of these birds 
—denominated Chimney Swallows—thus: “The flight of these birds is very 
rapid, surpassing, I think, that of any other species; it is so peculiar—the long 
wings vibrating in short, quick, energetic strokes—that it furnishes a ready 
means of distinguishing it, from all other species, at a great height.” 

The first reference to an alternation of wing-movement I find is in A. R. 
Dugmore’s ‘Bird Homes’ (1905). He said “After careful observation I am 
practically sure that such is the case, though I believe this is a disputed point.” 

Thornton W. Burgess, in his ‘Bird Book for Children’ (1919), has Jenny 
Wren praising Sooty the Swift, to Skimmer the Swallow, to the latter’s disgust, 
and saying tauntingly, “He can use first one wing and then the other, while you 
have to use both wings at once.” 

In his ‘Handbook,’ Frank M. Chapman states: “Sometimes, it is said, they 
use their wings alternately, but,” he writes, “I have not been able to satisfy 
myself that this is so.”’ 

I watched the flight of our Chimney Swifts many times, and became con- 
vinced that the wing-beat was alternate. Some of my friends concurred, but 
others were doubtful. I concluded that the matter could be definitely deter- 
mined only by obtaining motion pictures of Swifts in flight. With friends who 
were skilled photographers, I tried, unsuccessfully, to get such pictures in the 
summer of 1931. Recently I made another attempt, using the new super-sen- 
sitive film brought out by the Eastman Company last fall, and a camera giving 
128 exposures per second. 

My difficulties were, first, to find birds flying near enough. I assumed that 
they must be within 50 to 60 feet, as, otherwise, the image in the picture would 
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G wi time ago a park naturalist at Yosemite, as we were watching the 
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be too small. Usually the birds fly higher, often several hundred feet above the 
arth. Second, to catch the bird with wings beating; a great deal of the time the 
Swift sails, and in a wind there is almost as little wing-motion as with the Alba- 
tross that circles about the ship. Third, to get the fast flying bird in the very 
limited camera-field. Because of the reduced field and varying distance I did 
not use a telephoto lens. 

I found it impossible to see the bird through the finder: The field is too small; 
the movement of the birds too rapid. I therefore rigged an open sight and point- 
ed the camera as one would a shotgun. Only with great patience could results 
be obtained. On occasion, only five to ten seconds of exposure of the film was 
made in an hour. 

When at last the film was developed and thrown upon the screen at about 
one-eighth the exposure speed, I was delighted to find that I had a goodly 
number of clear pictures of Swifts with moving wings. And, to my amazement,— 
there was no instance where there was any alternation of wing-movement; the wings 
move in unison as do those of other species of birds. 

In these pictures, therefore, is the solution of a problem which has puzzled 
naturalists for a long time. So far as the Chimney Swift is concerned, the alter- 
nate wing-beat is a myth. 

In the light of the evidence thus presented, I wonder that I was led to accept 
the theory of the alternate wing-movement. It is another illustration of the 
fact that we are all strongly affected by suggestion. I and many others thought 
we saw what in reality did not exist. Certain it is that the wing-action of the 
Swifts is so rapid that the human eye cannot positively determine its character; 
and only the camera can furnish unanswerable proof. 

Moreover, upon reflection, I am of the opinion that the theory of alternate 
movement of the wings should have been treated as a fallacy in the beginning. 
The ‘crawl’ in swimming is of real advantage to man, since he is working in two 
elements, and by passing his arm forward through the air he avoids the resis- 
tance which the water would oppose if the arm were pushed forward beneath 
the surface. The bird, on the other hand, could make no possible gain by break- 
ing the unison of motion of the wings, but rather would waste energy in a wab- 
bling and unsteady flight. 

The Swift, with his sooty color, his short, stiff tail used as a prop when he 
clings with his toes to a vertical wall, his weak legs by which he can only drag 
himself slowly along the ground and which scarcely enable him to get into the air 
from a level surface, is one of our most interesting birds. The air is his element, 
and once on the wing he may fly for hours at a time, getting his food there 
and finding there the joy of living. 

[Mr. Westover’s film was shown in the American Museum to the members 
of the Bird Department who agree that it demonstrates beyond question the 
truth of his conclusions.—F. M. C.] 


Photographing Meadowlarks in Colorado 
By KENNETH GORDON, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 


With a Photograph by the Author 


HERE is a small lake about 12 miles southeast of Fort Collins, Colo., 

where a few of us used to go frequently to see what manner of birds were 

around and upon it. One day Mr. Langdon told me that he had run 
his car almost over a Meadowlark’s nest, and that he had left a board pointing 
toward it. 

The next day I found the board and nest a little back from the shore of 
the lake. Less than 5 feet from the nest I set up a crude blind made from a 
strip of canvas with a gunny sack for the front. I waited most of the forenoon 
for the female to come back to her eggs, and when she did I failed to get a 
picture. So I left the blind until such time as they might become more used 
to it, and the eggs might have hatched. 

A week later I went back to find that the winds had blown the blind flat. 
I set it up and returned the next day with my camera. The days in the blind 
were much alike. By 9 o’clock the light was strong enough so I could use my 
slow lens with some hope of success. As the morning wore on, clouds flocked 
up from the Rockies that lay in a long line to the west. By noon or a little 
past they gathered in masses that shut out the sun, and photography was over 
for that day. 

Each night I developed the exposures I had made that day. The first night 
there was nothing but disappointment. On every film the image of the bird 
was blurred—she had moved, or else was out of focus. The next day I speeded 
up my exposures as much as I thought wise. The third day, too, had its 
measure of success. 

The actions of the birds were much the same on all three days, except for 
a growing disregard of my presence in the blind. They made three or four 
trips to the nest each hour. I would-be lying in the blind, reading or doing 
nothing. From the fence behind me I would hear the call of the male. From 
the grass beyond the nest the female would answer. She would slip back and 
forth, calling all the while, but hidden from my sight by the thick tangle of 
grass. And from the fence he would offer her his utmost encouragement. But 
never once did he leave that fence, or bring any food to the young. In time 
she would slip through the grass to the nest, feed the young, and leave soon. 
Then the pair would go off foraging for fifteen to twenty minutes. Every 
second or third trip the female would clean out the nest and carry the excre- 
ment away. 

On her first trip back she forced her way through the side of the nest and 
out of range of the camera. After they left I went out and laced dead grass 
around the side. Then she had to come around to the passageway that led 
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A BRIEF PAUSE BEFORE THE NEST 


into the nest. After feeding the young, she would back up a step or two, turn 
around in the passageway, and then walk across a space of trampled grass, 
often less than 3 feet from the camera lens. Usually she would walk out of 
sight before she flew. But on those trips when she carried away the sac of 
excrement she would walk out only a few steps before flying. After the first 
day she spent little time walking and calling in the grass beyond the nest, and 
finally made her trips in without any warning at all. 

Inside the blind I spread the focusing-cloth across the front to screen my 
movements from her. I had to stick my hand under it to set and trip the 
shutter, and pull one edge aside that I might watch her. But she gave little 
heed to these movements. At first I tried to be very quiet in changing film- 
holders. Soon I found that any noise in the blind did not seem to bother her, 
and I made a great clattering as I tried to change quickly enough to get her 
coming and going. 

Sometimes as I lay in the blind I could hear a high, thin sound from the 
nest but not yet audible enough to determine its source. This sound I heard 
most often when the female was calling in the grass beyond the nest. 


On the Roof 


By FREDERICK R. FLICKINGER and LAWRENCE D. HIETT, Toledo, Ohio 


Photographs by the Authors 


E’RE going downtown 

to take some bird-pic- 

tures,’”’ we remarked, 
picking up our camera-cases 
and tripods, whereupon they 
laughed as though a joke were 
intended, and we took our 
departure. 

But we were not joking; we 
were actually going downtown 
and really intended to take 
some bird-pictures. It all started 
when a dentist in one of the 
downtown office buildings tele- 
phoned: “‘There’s the darndest 
looking bird out on the roof 
sitting on an egg.” 

We knew, of course, that the 
“darndest looking bird’’ must 
be a Nighthawk, and we wanted 
Nighthawk pictures, so we 
packed our paraphernalia with- 
out delay and went to investi- 
gate. The manager of the hotel 
on which the bird was seen was 
friendly and accommodating, 
and we were soon climbing the 
ladder that admitted us to the 


THE EGGS WERE LAID ON THE GRAVELED ROOF 
OF A DOWNTOWN OFFICE BUILDING 


flat gravel roof of the building, simmering in the heat of a June sun. 

We spotted the Nighthawk without difficulty, squatting flat on the roof 
and apparently dozing away the daytime to make ready for a night of scouring 
the upper air for flying insects. Making the cameras ready, in case we should 
be able to approach close enough to snap a picture before she flew, we advanced 
cautiously, picking our way among ventilator-pipes and guy-wires. When 10 
feet away, the bird left, fluttering along the roof as though suffering from a 
broken wing, and hurled herself over the edge. Here she immediately recovered 
her powers of flight and zig-zagged away, uttering a few angry peent’s as an 


evidence of her displeasure. 
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TWO YOUNG NIGHTHAWKS 


We set up our cameras, focussing them on the two gray-and-brown-blotched 
eggs which were laid, without any pretense of a nest, on the bare gravel. With 
threads attached to the shutters, we withdrew to the concealment of a pent- 
house to await her return. Several times she circled above the roof, calling at 
intervals, and once another bird, probably her mate, was with her. He came 
from high in the air and swooped toward her at terrific speed, checking his flight 
just in time to avoid a collision. As he did so, his vibrating wings emitted a 
loud, strumming noise not unlike the plucked ‘C’ string of a banjo. It was 
growing late in the day, and the sun had lost most of its intensity. On this 
account, the bird seemed to feel no immediate necessity of covering the eggs 
and refused to alight. Soon dusk was upon us. From near-by roofs other 
Nighthawks took the air, and the sky soon echoed with their cries as they 
slipped and slid through the air with wide-open mouths, gathering in the 
insects that form one hundred per cent of their food. 

Just as the Chimney Swift has accepted man-made chimneys in preference 
to the hollow trees in which it once nested, so the Nighthawk has turned 
to its account the gravel roofs of the city in place of the rocky fields and pas- 
tures that once were its home. Of course, the transition is not entire, as many 
Nighthawks still nest on the ground, generally at the foot of a bush or weed, 
and it is not uncommon to flush one as you tramp through the fields in the 
country. 

We took a few pictures of the eggs in the fast-fading light, and left. On 
our return, two days later, we found the eggs hatched and the two young 
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squatting on the spot where they had been. One of the tiny fledglings had 
succumbed to the terrific heat. The mother had been brooding as we ap- 
proached, and we took pains to shade the remaining youngster as we set up 
our cameras. As we worked, the parent lit on the roof near-by and attempted 
to divert our attention by feigning injury. After a few minutes she approached, 
and even as we knelt there, behind our cameras, waddled ludicrously to the 
nest and covered the young. We took a number of pictures of her, impressed 
by the devotion that brought her back in the face of our terrifying presence. 

Her awkward waddling, the downy mottled plumage of the young, their 
triangular mouths, the heat of the sun on the flat roof, called to our minds a 
previous trip to a colony of Common Terns on a sandy peninsula in Lake Erie. 
Here were, we reflected, two birds not at all related, very similarly equipped 
by nature in adaptation to their surroundings and mode of life. Both are 
strong fliers: Terns, in order to soar above the water, spotting minnows upon 
which they pounce; Nighthawks, in order to capture flying insects. Both have 
the weak feet and waddling walk of typical birds of the air. Both lay their 
eggs on bare sand or gravel, exposed to terrific heat. The young of both are 
downy from birth, to protect them from this same hot sun, and are soon able 
to creep about to seek whatever shade may be available. The bills of both are 
highly adapted to the food and feeding habits of the birds. Terns, with their 
long, javelin-like bills, spear their prey, then grasp it firmly in the bill. Night- 
hawks fly with wide-open, bristle-bordered mouths to gather in the hordes of 
flying insects. 

We watched in vain that day for any evidence of feeding, but the parent 


THE MOTTLED PLUMAGE OF THE ADULT BLENDED WITH THE GRAVELED ROOF 
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dozed away the daytime brooding the young, and only as dusk descended 
left to search for food, and what feeding was done was cloaked by darkness 
and could not be studied or photographed. 

It seemed to be a Nighthawk year, for a few weeks later we were called to 
photograph a young bird which was waddling about a city lawn and which 
finally was able to fly away, up to an apartment-house roof. Still later, two 
young were turned in alive to the Zoo and these we attempted to rear on egg- 
volk and insects, but without success. They were interesting little fellows, with 
their large eyes, waddling gait, and large mouths. One finally flew away, the 
other was mounted for the museum. 


Birds of the Huckleberry Patches 


By BLANCHE MILLER, Lewiston, Idaho 


OR fifty weeks of the year one may be a busy, town-bound person, but 
F ie the huckleberry season and vacation come at one and the same 

time, surely the call of the mountain birds in the huckleberry patches 
cannot be resisted, even though one may know beforehand that there will be 
only a small pailful of berries to carry to camp each evening. 

This year, during the latter part of July, we camped at a spring near the 
top of the Craig Mountains at an altitude of about 3900 feet. The trees near 
camp were typical of the Craig Mountains—white and red fir, tamarack, 
spruce, and yellow and lodge-pole pine. Under the trees on most of the slopes 
were huckleberry bushes and carpets of kinnikinnick and twin-flowers, or 
sometimes tall shrubs and willows. 

The alarm clock was kept set for 3.30 A.M., so that we should be sure to 
awaken before the birds. We found that the Western Robin seemed to be the 
first bird awake in the mountains, just as he is in town. Closely following the 
Robin’s first song would come the long, vibrant note of the Varied Thrush, or 
the trill of the Western Chipping Sparrow. Soon there would come the song of 
the Olive-backed Thrush, and then the call and sometimes the song of the 
Western Tanager. By the time the sunlight touched the tree-tops, the Red- 
breasted Nuthatches, Mountain Chickadees, and Western Evening Grosbeaks 
were calling and the Western Wood Pewee was singing. We usually lay for an 
hour or more listening to the birds but never seeing any except the three White- 
headed Jays which came to camp each morning for scraps provided for them. 
But if it had not been for these morning vigils we should hardly have been 
aware that any birds were still singing in the mountains, for, later in the day, 
usually the only bird-songs (aside from the Pewee’s) were those of the Western 
Warbling and the Cassin’s Solitary Vireos. And our only assurance that 
Varied Thrushes were in the woods came from their before-sunrise songs, for 
we never heard them later in the day, and we saw none. 

At about 5 o’clock, when the sun had reached the floor of the small, boggy 
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meadow below the spring, we went each morning to watch the birds drink and 
bathe in the water-holes made by the cattle-hoofs. The young and adult Robins, 
Chipping Sparrows, Juncos, Pine Siskins, and Evening Grosbeaks were always 
most numerous, although there were always many old and young Audubon and 
Tolmie’s Warblers, and two or three Townsend’s and Calaveras Warblers. 
Each morning there was a female Ruby-crowned Kinglet, and one morning we 
heard a male singing a subdued little song in the thickets near-by. Each morn- 
ing, too, there were Red-shafted Flickers, Rocky Mountain Hairy Woodpeck- 
ers, and Red-naped Sapsuckers drinking at the holes; and Nevada Spotted Tow- 
hees, Lazuli Buntings, Black-headed Grosbeaks, and Cassin’s Purple Finches 
also came to drink here. There were always Hummingbirds in the meadow. 
One morning we saw a female Rufous Hummingbird bathing in the deep water- 
trough. She lowered as much of her body as possible into the bath, while her 
wings were dry and vibrating above the water. The next morning a male 
Rufous was seen bathing in one of the chuck-holes. He allowed his whole body 
to get wet—wings and all—but he was in such shallow water that his feet could 
touch bottom. 

During the day we spent most of the time in the huckleberry patches within 
a radius of half-a-mile of camp. Bird-life was never plentiful in the patches, al- 
though Evening Grosbeaks, which seemed especially plentiful this year, were 
always within hearing. And Juncos, Chipping Sparrows, Mountain Chickadees, 
and Red-breasted Nuthatches were sure to be encountered, as well as Tolmie’s 
Warblers. Sometimes a Western Red-tailed Hawk would be heard screaming, 
or a small flock of Crossbills would fly over. It was while picking berries that 
we saw two Rocky Mountain Brown Creepers playing among the tree-trunks, 
and found a parent Olive-backed Thrush feeding two babies just out of the nest. 
We also saw a male Audubon’s Warbler try to decoy, by the broken-wing ma- 
neuver, a Black-headed Jay that had been particularly noisy about a certain fir 
tree. One of these Jays a day was about the average seen; and one day we saw 
a lone Clarke’s Nutcracker in a yellow pine tree. 

It was while picking berries, too, that we came upon the nest of a white- 
backed Three-toed Woodpecker. Berrying stopped for a long time while we sat 
at a distance and watched the birds through the eight-power Mirakel. The nest- 
hole was about 3 feet from the ground in a small stump on a gentle north slope 
where young white firs grew among many slender old stumps. The young, 
which were almost ready to leave the nest, kept up an almost continuous calling, 
and it was this which brought the nest to our notice. We found that there were 
at least two birds in the nest, for we saw one shove another back while he came 
to take his turn at calling. Each of the young birds which we saw at the hole 
had a small yellow patch on the top of his head. The call was an insistent kuk- 
kuk-kuk, continued indefinitely on one pitch, with sometimes an impatient note 
on a higher pitch, and sometimes a tired whinny as the calling was brought to 
an end for a little rest. 
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Both parents brought food regularly. They always gave at least one call as 
they came toward the nest, and they always alighted on some other stump first 
to look around before flying to the nest-stump. 

The next day when we returned to watch the birds again we found that some- 
thing had been at the nest and had torn away the rotten wood. We found 
broken huckleberry branches lying at the base of the stump—evidently someone 
who was vandalizing the berry bushes had also vandalized the nest. Then we 
began to search for the birds. Soon we heard a ‘cluck’ coming at regular inter- 
vals from somewhere on the slope, and finally one of the young Woodpeckers was 
found clinging to the trunk of a tall, slender snag. A yellow crown-patch showed 
when he looked down at us. After a long wait we saw the male come and feed 
him. Following up the same call the next day we again found a yellow-crowned 
young Woodpecker, this time farther from the old nest-site, and saw the male 
feed him. Two days later, early in the morning, we saw the male drinking at the 
spring, but nothing was seen of the female after the wrecked nest was found. A 
week later we saw a male Three-toed Woodpecker at a spring 3 miles from the 
camp, and have wondered if this was our bird, or another. The large amount of 
unbarred white on the back makes me feel that these were Alpine Three-toed 
Woodpeckers. 

On two different days we drove perhaps 3 miles from camp for berries. On 
the one such excursion we saw a Pileated Woodpecker fly across the trail—the 
only one for the trip. On the other we skirted an irrigation supply reservoir in 
the mountains where we found Killdeers and Spotted Sandpipers, and saw five 
Vaux’s Swifts flying over the water and dipping into it, in company with a num- 
ber of Violet-green Swallows. At the reservoir also we saw a Calliope Hum- 
mingbird feeding at the pentstemon, and found a family of Mountain Bluebirds 
just out of the nest. 

Checking over the list of birds seen during this stay in the mountains, it 
seemed that this year’s list was quite representative of the birds seen in these 
woods during the same season in 1928 and in 1929. The Western Winter Wren 
was absent from the list this year, the Wood Pewee was the only flycatcher noted, 
and the Red-breasted Nuthatch was the only representative of its family; but 
the Creepers, the Three-toed Woodpeckers, and the lone Clarke’s Nutcracker 
were new on our list of birds for these huckleberry patches. 
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The Migration of North American Birds 


SECOND SERIES 
XLIX. THE THICK-BILLED PARROT 
Compiled by Harry C. Oberholser, Chiefly fromm Data in the Biological Survey 


The Thick-billed Parrot (Rhynchopsitta pachyrhyncha) is resident on the 
tableland of Mexico from the states of Vera Cruz, Puebla and Mexico, north to 
Chihuahua and Durango, and in the southwestern United States to southeastern 
Arizona and southwestern New Mexico. Its occurrence in the United States is 
more or less irregular, apparently in the nature of incursions, sometimes in con- 
siderable numbers. It has most frequently been observed in the vicinity of the 
Chiricahua Mountains, Arizona. 


Notes on the Plumage of North American Birds 


NINETY-THIRD PAPER 
By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 
(See Frontispiece) 

Thick-billed Parrot (Rhynchopsitta pachyrhyncha).—As with Parrots gener- 
ally, the sexes in this species are alike. They are admirably illustrated in Mr. 
Webers’s beautiful plate. The young bird, which I have not seen, is described 
in the ‘Catalogue of Birds in the British Museum,’ as differing from the adult in 
having less red on the forehead, no superciliary stripe, the lores brown-red, 
much less red on the bend of the wing and the bill largely horn whitish. 


A ROBIN AT THE BATH 
Photographed by Alan Devoe 
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Notes from Ontario and Ohio 


While attending the A. O. U. Congress at 
Detroit, in October, 1931, G. M. Cook, of 
a Sharp-shinned 
Hawk migration in progress at Point Pelee, 
Ont. One Hawk was injured and was seen to 


Youngstown, Ohio, saw 


start across the lake, but seemed unable to go 
far, so would return, rest, and then try again. 
This was repeated several times. How strong 
is the will to migrate! 

On November 22, 43 Whistling Swans were 
frightened away from a small lake near Niles, 
Ohio, and after circling about for a few min- 
utes, flew directly to another lake some four 
to five miles away and came down to join a 
flock of 12 Swans that were there. One group 
of 2 old ones and 4 young (gray) separated 
from the main flock. Was this a family that 
remained intact, even though they had joined 
a flock? 

Two of those deep-woods dwellers, the 
Pileated Woodpeckers, were seen recently 
near Youngstown (myself and _ others). 
Another was reported shot by a hunter near 
Kinsman, Ohio. How can these rare birds in- 
crease when ignorant hunters are permitted 
to shoot them?—M. B. Sxacos, Niles, Ohio. 


Note on Food of California Roadrunner 
(Geococcyx Californianus) 


For many years I have been greatly inter- 
ested in the activities of the Roadrunner in 
California. In the main the results of my 
observations have agreed with those recorded 
by Dr. H. C. Bryant in his report on ‘Habits 
and Food of the Roadrunner of California,’ 
in University of California Publications in 
Zoblogy 17, 29-58, 1916, but there are one or 
two items in my experience which may de- 
serve mention. 

Most notable is one in the early morning of 
March 31, 1932, at which time a Roadrunner 
living near our cottage started to pace me 
down the road to the laboratory. Although 
these birds are often seen on Scripps Insti- 
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tution grounds and on the grounds of the La 
Jolla Country Club, I never tire of watching 
them, so I was quite attentive to this one as 
he raced ahead a few steps, stopped for one of 
his amusing poses, and then ran on again, 
keeping from 5 to 15 yards ahead of me most 
of the time. 

Before we had gone as much as a hundred 
yards, however, his pacing routine was bro- 
ken bya sudden dash from a slouchy pose and 
the development of a brown streak across the 
road which ended in his emergence on a bank 
beyond a parked automobile. Somewhere 
beneath the car he had struck a full-fledged 
young bird (probably a ‘California Linnet’ 
[Car podacus mexicanus frontalis] at full speed. 
Apparently, he paused on the bank with his 
prey in his mouth to see what I was going to 
do about it. In this pose he was about 25 feet 
distant from me. The victim appeared to 
have been caught by the neck, which prob- 
ably accounts for the fact that it made no out- 
cry. It must have been badly stunned also by 
the stroke of the heavy beak because it 
struggled only feebly. 

After becoming satisfied that I was not 
disposed to interfere, the captor moved on to 
a point about 10 feet farther away. Here he 
hammered the hard ground two or three times 
with the body of his victim, evidently destroy- 
ing all signs of life. Then he dropped it, 
grasped a wing near its base, and with a skil- 
ful jerk stripped nearly every feather from it. 
I moved a little closer, but he moved away a 
little so that most of my observation was at a 
distance of about 30 feet. After stripping the 
wing he spent three or four minutes in picking 
at the birdling’s body with some hammer- 
ing and jerking mixed in. Apparently this 
was for the purpose of getting rid of feathers. 
At any rate, they were thrown around pro- 
fusely, and the movements were a little dif- 
ferent from those a little later which seemed 
to be devoted to mauling and crushing the 
body into a shapeless mass. 

Finally this mass (which seemed to be 


about as large as the Roadrunner’s head) was 
picked up with a kind of tossing motion which 
landed it in the back of his mouth. The first 
effort at swallowing, consisting of tossing of 
the head and spasmodic movements of the 
jaws and throat, only resulted in getting the 
mass started into the throat. After a short 
rest another series of these movements shifted 
it along to a visible extent but it was not till 
the fourth series was finished that the food 
appeared to have been swallowed completely. 
After this was accomplished the bird turned 
toward me and slouched into a curious pose 
of indifference mixed with satisfaction. 

Several years ago I saw a Roadrunner 
hammering a young rabbit, apparently in 
preparation for feeding, but it was at a dis- 
tance of nearly 100 yards across a ravine and 
I could make no accurate observation. In 
that case my attention was attracted by the 
frantic squeals of the victim which were not 
silenced until considerable mauling had oc- 
curred. 

In a few other cases I have seen large liz- 
ards hammered on the ground by Roadrun- 
ners, but in the main I have only seen them 
capturing insects or things of similar size 
which seemed to require no preliminary 
manipulation. At any rate, if such actions oc- 
curred they did not attract my attention.—W. 
E. ALLEN, Scripps Institution, La Jolla, Calif. 


A Popular Martin-House 


For several years, on our farm in South 
Carolina, we have been in the habit of erect- 
ing gourds for the Purple Martins. In the 
spring we put up a long pole, and on cross- 
sticks nailed across the top, hang large 
gourds, each having a hole cut in its side. 
The Martins seem to appreciate these simple 
nesting-sites, and every year a colony takes 
possession. 

But in the spring of 1930 I decided to try 
something more elaborate. I procured plans 
from the United States Department of Agri- 
culture and constructed a Martin-house of 
eight rooms and an attic, built according to 
directions. 

On March 9 the first of the Martins ap- 
peared, and on the next morning the house was 
erected in an open space in our front yard. 
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English Sparrows immediately took posses- 
sion, but, to my chagrin, it was two weeks be- 
fore the Martins showed any interest in the 
new home. They waited until all the gourds 
were filled, and then three pairs of ‘left 
overs’ condescended to occupy my carefully 
planned house. By this time the English Spar- 
rows were well intrenched, and I did not ob- 
serve any serious attempt of the larger birds 
to drive them off. Both species used the box 
during the spring, with very little friction 
between them. 

In 1931, the Martins appeared on March 1, 
and we eagerly watched to see if they would 
show any preference for the neat white house 
this year. But again the birds first sought the 
gourds, and only after these were filled turned 
their attention to the more pretentious struc- 
ture. By this time the English Sparrows again 
had nesting activities well under way in three 
of the eight rooms but this did not seem to 
worry the three pairs of Martins who resided 
next door to them. 

We were interested in watching the appar- 
ently amicable relations existing between 
these two species, but were astonished one 
morning in the latter part of March to see a 
pair of Starlings inspecting one of the holes 
that as yet was unoccupied. It apparently 
satisfied them, and in spite of their diverse 
neighbors they began moving in. For two or 
three days they hauled sticks and twigs up to 
the cavity, and in a short while the female was 
sitting. From the beginning there was a 
little bickering between the Starlings and 
their neighbors, but this never amounted to 
anything serious. Occasionally the Martins 
would give chase to one of the English resi- 
dents, but this in no way interfered with the 
nesting activities. 

But the climax was not reached until the 
very last of March. At this time a pair of 
Sparrow Hawks appeared, and unmindful of 
the fact that the box was in our front yard, 
and that three species of birds inhabited it 
already, they inspected the attic, which also 
had a hole cut in its side, and began nesting 
there! Soon all four species were in the pro- 
cess of rearing their families. There, in one 
house in our yard, we had three pairs of Mar- 
tins, three or four pairs of English Sparrows, 
one pair of Starlings, and one pair of Sparrow 
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Hawks! 
brawls, they appeared to get along fairly con- 


And, discounting a few friendly 


The house was a fascination to 


We would sit on the porch of our 


genially. 
watch. 
home and with field-glasses watch the com- 
ings and goings of the birds. And something 
was happening all the time. The Hawks 
would be feeding their young, or the Martins 
would be persuading a brood to launch out 
into life, or one of the Starlings would be 
perched on top of the box, emitting a series 
of squeaks and screeches fit to please the ear of 
any sitting mate! As far as | could determine, 
The Martin- 
house had done its duty well that year. 


all raised successful families. 


This year we have again erected the box, 
The 


English Sparrows and Martins are already 


and are anxiously awaiting tenants. 


present. I wonder if any others will come to 
What could be 
more interesting in one’s yard than such a 
BILLY 


rear their families with these 


house as this one has proved to be? 


B WARD, Davidson, N. C 


Hummingbirds Are Easily Tamed 


Mr. Ralph J. Ayer, a farmer, of near East- 
onville, Colo., has had several Humming- 
birds since 1928 which have been so tame as 


HOST AND GUEST 
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to light upon him and members of his family 
and permit themselves to be stroked. Mr. 
Ayer noticed these little fellows about his 
flowers, and he wondered if they would eat 
food which he could give them. He obtained 
some perfume bottles, but the birds were shy 
and did not sip from them. Then he pro- 
cured some artificial flowers and tied these 
over the mouthsof the bottles and was pleased 
to see the birds sip from them. 

Gradually he brought the bottles nearer the 
house, a foot or two at a time, and finally they 
were placed on the window-sill where the 
Ayer family enjoyed watching the Hum- 
mingbirds eating the honey from the bottles, 
then wiping their small bills over the window- 
pane, leaving small streaks, but this was for- 
given. They are so tame that they will 
even sip from a bottle held in the mouth. 
BERNARD L. Kose , Frankfort, Ind. 


An Experience with a Robin 


Mr. Kelly, a near neighbor of mine, has 
made a hobby of caring for all the injured 
birds of his neighborhood. Many birds have 
lived in his garden and were restored to 
health, including a green Parrot, but the 
most interesting one was a tiny Robin that 
was brought to him with a broken wing. A 
kind friend rescued the bird from a cat and 
carried him to the ‘Refuge’ where he was 
soon placed in a comfortable cage on the top 
of a post beneath a large maple tree, whence 
he received his name of ‘Johnny Post.’ 

During the weeks that followed, while the 
broken wing was healing, the bird was given 
a strange diet of shredded wheat and bread- 
crumbs softened with milk, and ground beef, 
which he relished. An odd diet it was for a 
bird, but gradually during the weeks that 
followed the bird grew stronger and the 
broken wing was healed. At first his flights 
were very short, only a few feet from Mr. 
Kelly’s shoulder, then a little farther each 
time until he had completely mastered the 
art of flying. The cats were a constant 
menace, so ‘Johnny Post’ was never per- 
mitted to search for worms in the garden 
alone, which was one reason why he became 
so tame. If he ventured too near the garden 
hedge, Mr. Kelly called him by name several 
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times and ‘Johnny Post,’ recognizing his 
call, would fly across the garden, alighting 
on Mr. Kelly’s shoulder and playfully peck- 
ing at his ear and chirping to him. Then he 
was gone again to search for worms. In the 
afternoon when he was free in the garden, 
the children stopped to play with him on their 
way home from school. But ‘Johnny Post’ 
practiced the well-known adage of “The early 
bird catches the worm” for he was determined 
to find his supper, and he plucked and 
searched about for tidbits at the children’s 
feet with little concern. 

He became such a pet that Mr. Kelly kept 
him through the winter in a warm basement 
room of his home, liberating him only on 
sunny days, expecting when spring came that 
‘Johnny Post’ would leave his cage-home to 
seek a mate, but when spring did come the 
Robin was still very fond of his cage and 
always glad to go back into it when the sun 
went down in the evening. So Mr. Kelly 
kept him through the summer until the time 
of the fall migration drew near, when he 
realized that ‘Johnny Post’ must fare for 
himself and join his kind for the journey 
southward. So another little creature of the 
wild left the snug security of human friends 
to live the dangerous, uncertain life of the 
feathered folk.—Dororay McC .intock, 
Beacon, N. Y. 


A Robin Surprise 


A neighbor reports this story, verified by 
her seven-year-old daughter: They occupy, 
together, a large second-story bedroom in 
which are four windows, one always kept 
wide open at night. One morning, the latter 
part of March, 1932, the mother was awak- 
ened by the very loud singing of a Robin, so 
near that it seemed to be in the room. She 
thought she must be dreaming and opened 
her eyes to break the illusion. 

There, on the back of a rocking-chair 
about 5 feet from the window, was the song- 
ster, heralding the dawn. To be awakened 
by a chorus of birds is always a morning 
blessing, but to have a Robin soloist perform 
in one’s bedroom is indeed a rare experience. 
—(Mrs.) Mary Gress Hinps, Haddam, 
Conn. 


A Bluebird Incident 


During the past winter I had a half-dozen 
Bluebirds coming regularly to a feed-box 
near my living-room window. About two 
weeks ago a pair of them seemed greatly in- 
terested in an old nesting-box which had 
fallen out of a tree to which it had been 
attached, and which had been placed on a 
windew-sill about 5 feet from the ground until 
i had an opportunity to put it back in the 
tree. I was in no hurry to do this, since last 
year it was monopolized by English Spar- 
rows, and I did not particularly care to 
encourage these obnoxious guests. Three days 
ago my wife again reminded me that the Blue- 
birds seemed greatly interested in the box, so 
I decided I would put it up in the tree and 
hope that the Bluebirds would manage to hold 
it against the Sparrows. 

In order to attach the box to the tree, it 
was necessary to nail a board on the back of 
it, so I took it into my cellar where I keep my 
tools. I first turned it upside down in an 
effort to shake the old Sparrows’ nest out, 
but did not succeed. I then reached in with 
two fingers as far as I could but only suc- 
ceeded in touching some feathers with the 
tips of my fingers. This did not surprise me 
since I knew Sparrows frequently lined their 
nests with feathers. I then proceeded to 
nail a board to the back of the box, which 
operation required considerable hammer- 
ing. Having accomplished this, I decided to 
make one more effort to dislodge the old 
nest, so I turned the box upside down and 
hammered on the bottom, then reached in 
again. I was rather startled to feel something 
soft and warm and when I peeped in, there 
was a female Bluebird clinging bravely to 
the remnants of the nest and making no 
effort to escape. I felt like a murderer, par- 
ticularly when I saw at my feet several pale 
blue eggs which had fallen unnoticed while I 
was shaking the box. I could not replace the 
box on the window-sill, since the board I had 
attached to it made this impossible without 
more hammering, and I did not want to 
commit further sins in this direction. There- 
fore, as gently as I could, I attached the box 
to the body of a tree a few feet from the 
window with the rather futile hope that a 


bird which would stand by her home through 
such a trying ordeal might continue to occupy 
the premises if unmolested. I watched the 
bex for about ten minutes, and the little 
mother continued at her post. I felt rather 
encouraged an hour later when I saw the 
male and female Bluebirds fiercely attack a 
Sparrow which came to investigate the box in 
its new position. Perhaps, thought I, they 
realize it was all a mistake on my part and 
will continue to regard us as their friends. 
The next morning, however, both birds had 
departed and the Sparrows were in undis- 
puted possession of the box. 

If I had deliberately tried to drive my 
Bluebirds away, I could probably not have 
devised a more cruel or effective method.— 
Y. E. Booker, Washington, D.C. (April 26. 
1932.) 

Starling in Kansas 


On February 28, 1932, a flock of strange 
birds was discovered by a farmer who resides 
3 miles north of Wichita. Since the birds 
sought shelter in his barn at night, he shot 
one for a specimen and asked two Wichita 
bird-lovers to identify it. They found it to be 
a Starling. This is the first report of the 
appearance of Starlings in southern Kansas. 
—MADELEINE AARON, Wichita, Kans. 


Sparrows Find Some Good in Automobiles 


One day in July, 1931, I was walking along 
a street in Macon, Mo. I noticed several 
English Sparrows taking a dust-bath in the 
gutter. One Sparrow would fly to a car, 
alight on the bar that goes between the two 
headlights, and pick insects from the holes in 
the radiator. I could not see what kind of 
insects they were, but at any rate the Spar- 
row made several trips while I was watching. 
I thought this interesting for two reasons: 
the English Sparrow is seldom known to eat 
insects, and it knew where there was always 
a reliable meal.—GrorcGE D. Kietn, Wollas- 
ton, Mass. 


Late Crossbills 


It has been of interest to me to note that 
a flock of American Crossbills that I noticed 
around my place during the late winter 
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stayed during April and May, until May 28 
or 29. I saw two only for the last time on 
May 28. There were six that remained during 
the spring months. They fed on the cones of 
a Scotch pine and drank copiously of the 
water in my bird-bath. They were quite 
tame and did not mind people coming to 
within a few feet of them. As the cones fell to 
the ground, they flew down and ate on the 
ground, or would fly into the tree with a cone 
in their claws. There was one male of mature 
plumage, the others being immature males or 
females —ALice M. Drutcx,Gales Ferry,Conn. 


WESTERN MEADOWLARK DRINKING IN 
A GALVANIZED IRON STOCK-TANK 


Photographed by D. G. Wentz, Fort Morgan, Colorado 

Mr. Wentz, noticing the efforts of the bird to get a 
drink, placed an old Teneo: ost down into the water. 
This enabled the bird to walk down to the water, which 
it did without waiting for Mr. Wentz to leave. No 
other water near. 


Bird-Lores Wanted 


Vol. XXXI, No. 1, Jan—Feb., 1929. Mr. 
McCormick-Goodhart, 3224 16th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 

Vol. XXVIII, No. 6, Nov.—Dec., 1926. 
Robert W. Glenn, 509 Orchard Ave., Avalon, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Any reasonable price paid 
for this number. 


THE SEASON 


Edited by J. T. NICHOLS 


XCII. 


In the future the files of ‘The Season’ may 
be referred to for interesting data on the 
spread of the European Starling in the United 
States. We have here a record of its nesting 
in Florida. 

A supposed Cardinal recorded taken at 
Lynn in the Boston Region report of our last 
issue was a Summer Tanager and taken 
April 16. The correction was received after 
the magazine had gone to press 


Boston Recion.—While April was about 
normal in temperature, May was warmer 
than usual, and the precipitation at Boston 
during the two months was barely half the 
amount expected in normal years. As a 
result, there have been disastrous forest-fires 
in New England, and it was necessary to 
“close the woods” to fishermen and others in 
several states. 

A Brtinnich’s Murre at Ipswich on April 19 
was considered rather late, but the same, or 
another, was picked up there on May 1s, 
banded, and released (Eliot). A Pacific Loon 
was seen at Monomoy on May 30 (Griscom, 
F. H. Allen), while Common Loons are 
reported at several lakes in southern New 
England, and may be breeding there. A few 
Gannets remained near Cape Cod on May 30, 
and a Double-crested Cormorant was re- 
ported on that date at Ipswich. 

Wood Ducks and Black Ducks are breeding 
in some numbers in Massachusetts, while 
Scoters, Golden-eyes, and Mergansers are 
reported as still present along the coast. 
Canada Geese are reported from several 
widely separated points, and it is suggested 
that lack of eel-grass for food weakened the 
birds so that they failed to migrate at the 
customary A few Brant have also 
lingered, 3 being seen at Chatham on May 
24 (Talbot). Near Lewiston, Maine, 8 
Whistling Swans were seen on April 30, the 
last of this species reported to me this spring. 
A flock of 65 Eiders was seen at North Truro 
on May 29 (Eliot). Two more American 


time. 


April 15 to June 15, 1932 


Egrets were reported in Massachusetts since 
the last bulletin, 1 taken at Chatham in 
April, and 1 seen at Plum Island on May rs. 
A pair of Yellow-crowned Night Herons were 
seen with the latter Egret (Griscom, Safford, 
et al.), and 1 was noted at Scituate a few days 
later (Cheney). A Glossy Ibis was reported 
at Edgartown on May 7 and o (Mrs. Wor- 
den), and 1 at Ipswich on May 21 (Mrs. 
Turnbull). Other rare birds include a 
Wilson’s Plover at Nahant on May 15 
(Eliot) and 6 Red Phalaropes and 2 Northern 
Phalaropes on Cape Cod on May 24 (Talbot). 
A Purple Gallinule was killed by a cat at 
Wellfleet on April 18. 

The Hawk migration this spring was de- 
cidedly small. An outstanding event for the 
writer was the sight of a Duck Hawk chasing 
an immature Goshawk in Worcester County 
on May 28, near the most easterly breeding 
stations of both these birds in Massachusetts. 
A Rough-legged Hawk near Lewiston, Maine, 
on April 27, was a late date. A Snowy Owl 
which wintered on Plum Island remained 
there until at least April 12, another very 
late date. 

Several Red-headed Woodpeckers have 
been reported to me from Winchester on 
May 8 (last report of a wintering bird), 
Longmeadow, May 22, and Bradford, R. I., 
Rockport, Mass., and Woodsville, N. H., 
May 29. Orchard Orioles were reported from 
Martha’s Vineyard on April 25, Boston, 
May 5s, and Amherst, May 12. 

While a few persons report an abundance of 
song-birds, most of my correspondents agree 
that the migration this year was rather late 
and that small birds are scarce. Evening 
Grosbeaks were still present near Haverhill 
on May 12 (French), and Red Crossbills on 
Cape Cod on May 23. Tree Sparrows at 
North Eastham on May 5 and Athol on 
May 6 were also late dates. 

A Cerulean Warbler spent May 3 and 4 in 
the Public Garden at Boston, while the 
Worm-eating Warbler mentioned in the last 
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bulletin as banded at North Eastham re- 
peated at intervals until May 12. Ruby- 
crowned Kinglets were unusually abundant 
this spring and were reported as recently as 
the middle of May.—Joun B. May, 136 
State House, Boston, Mass. 


New York Recion.—Central Park, New 
York City, is a very strategic point to observe 
the May waves of northbound birds. It acts 
as a sort of trap into which many night-flying 
individuals, bound up the Hudson Valley, 
descend, and where they may be found within 
a narrow compass during the succeeding day. 
Numerous observers are there to record their 
presence, and this spring especial attention 
was given these park transients by A. Cruick- 
shank, Dr. E. Mayr, M. C. Rich, and F. E. 
Watson, who have made detailed reports. 
As usual, there was one major May wave 
which this year came early, on the 6th to 8th, 
instead of about the roth. A great variety 
of species were present in May, particularly 
on these dates, although transient individuals 
were at no time so abundant as they some- 
times are, and there was no wave of compar- 
able magnitude later in the month, as there 
frequently is (birds were plentiful on May 24). 
Dates of particular interest are the Night- 
hawk on April 26 (early); an Orange-crowned 
Warbler on May 4 (Mayr and Watson); 
White-crowned Sparrows were present and 
in song, and there were several records of the 
Lincoln’s Sparrow and Mourning Warbler. 
A wave on May 7 and 8 was quite general 
near the city. On western Long Island, birds 
seemed most abundant on the 8th. 

The tarity of this period was a male Yel- 
low-headed Blackbird at Flushing, L. L, 
observed on April 20 and reported by Arthur 
McBride; said to have been present since 
March 29 by William H. Walker whose 
grounds it frequented; observed and the 
identification corroborated on April 23 by 
F. E. Watson and the Woodmere Academy 
Bird Club. There is evidently a small colony 
of Cardinals now established in this corner of 
Long Island, as a nest of the species is re- 
ported found on June ro at Bayside (Robert 
Scott). 

Interesting data on water-birds on the 
easterly peninsula of Long Island is furnished 
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by Dr. W. T. Helmuth III, of Easthampton: 
American Egret, 2 on May 7 and 8; Green- 
winged Teal, 2 on May 7, 1 on May 8 
(Mecox Bay), late; American Coot, 20 on 
May 8, late; White-rumped Sandpiper, 1 on 
May 1 and several by the 6th (Easthampton), 
early; Roseate Tern, 1 on May 8, early. 

At the Mill Neck, L. I., ‘sanctuary’ pond 
the following are apparently breeding. Pied- 
billed Grebe, several observed on June 11 and 
12, with young on the rath (Watson); 
Least Bittern, 2 on May 15 (Local Bird 
Club), 1 on June 11 and 12 (Watson); 
Florida Gallinule, 1 on June 11, a pair on 
the 12th (Watson); Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
2 or 3 on June 11 (Watson). Other birds of 
interest in the same vicinity are Rough- 
winged, Bank, Tree, and Barn Swallows on 
April 24, and Blackburnian Warbler on 
May 8 (Local Bird Club). 

Reduced space available will permit us to 
set down here only a few of the interesting 
observations which have been sent in, and 
will be turned over to the Linnzan Society of 
New York for their records. A drake Bald- 
pate in flight on May 21 at Oakwood Beach, 
S. I. (Rich), late; a Lesser Scaup to June 8 at 
Jones Beach, L. I. (W. Vogt), late; a Purple 
Sandpiper at Oakwood Beach on May 30 
(Rich), very late; a Hudsonian Godwit on 
May 22 at Jones Beach (Vogt); 3 Black 
Skimmers on May 14 at Jones Beach (Vogt), 
and 1 there on June 4 (Vogt and R. T. Peter- 
son); a Fish Crow’s nest at Speonk, L. I., 
May 12 (Le R. Wilcox), an easterly breeding 
station; the Tennessee Warbler at Montrose, 
N. Y., on May to (H. Thurston), early; two 
sight identifications of the Blue Grosbeak in 
New Jersey seem to be reliable, one of these 
was made on May 15 at Montclair (Mrs. C. 
S. Hegeman); Red Crossbills were noted on 
Long Island at Glen Cove on April 24 (J. F. 
Matuszewski), at Speonk on April 8 and May 
11, and at Riverhead on April 16 and 21 
(Wilcox); 2 Seaside Sparrows on May 4 at 
Shinnecock (Wilcox), an easterly record.- 
J. T. Nicnots, New York, N.Y. 


PHILADELPHIA REGION.—Normal weather 
conditions prevailed throughout the period. 
Cold rains during the second week in May 
retarded migrants somewhat. The great 
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bulk passed through from May 9 to 17. 
Land-bird migration was practically over by 
May 20. May, Bay-breasted, and 
Tennessee Warblers, all semi-rare species, 
appeared less numerous than usual. Black- 
poll Warblers, usually abundant, were re- 
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ported by observers to be much less numerous 
this spring. 

Of the shore-bird migration, the abun- 
dance of Phalaropes on the bays and sounds 
along the New Jersey coast was most notable. 
The birds appeared after rough off-shore 
weather the second week in May. The Red 
Phalarope was the more common species, 
though the Northern Phalarope was also 
observed. During the height of the flight, 
May 8 to 12, natives reported the water 
crowded with them in certain places. During 
late May flocks containing hundreds of 
Turnstones and Black-bellied Plover were not 
unusual. 

The outstanding one-day list by a single 
group was that made by Urner and others on 
May 15. They recorded 162 species during 
about eighteen hours in the field, covering 
territory in New Jersey from Boonton to 
Brigantine. Lists of a hundred and more by 
other groups of observers were not unusual. 

Records of interest: Metedeconk River, 
Ocean County, N. J., May 1, Glossy Ibis; 
Barnegat Bay, N. J., May 1, Caspian Tern; 
Princeton, N. J., May 15, Long-eared Owl 
on nest; lower reaches of the Mullica River, 
N. J., May 15, Short-eared Owl (Urner and 
others); Egg Harbor, N. J., May 22, Red- 
tailed Hawk, 2 (Tatum and others); Glen- 
olden, Pa., May 8, Red-bellied Woodpecker 
(Livingston); Heislerville, N. J., May 1, 
Coot, 8 (Weyl); Rose Valley, Pa., May 23, 
Mourning Warbler (M. Gillespie); Mt. 
Holly, N. J., May 30, Barn Owl’s nest with 
6 young (MclIlvain); Heislerville, N. J., 
May 15, American Egret, 2; Conowingo, 
Md., June 12, Cerulean Warbler building 
nest (Cramer); Cumberland County, N. J., 
early May, Short-eared Owl’s nest with young 
(McMullen).-—Jutran K. Porrer, Collings- 
wood, N. J. 


Wasuincton (D. C.) Recron.—Rather 
unusually cool but pleasant weather pre- 
vailed in the Washington region during April 
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and May, 1932. So far as bird-movements 
are concerned, the season seemed to be about 
normal, since all the regular migrants (tran- 
sients as well as summer residents) put in 
their appearance on time. A few birds, such 
as the Grasshopper Sparrow, Ovenbird, Wood 
Thrush, House Wren, and Blue-winged 
Warbler were a few days earlier than the 
average; and 2 species, the Bobolink and 
Wilson’s Warbler, arrived apparently earlier 
than previously recorded. The Bobolink was 
seen in South Washington, Va., by E. N. 
Grinnell, on April 24, its previously earliest 
record being April 26, 1896; and the Wilson’s 
Warbler was reported by the same observer 
at Montrose Park, D. C., on April 29, its 
previously earliest record being May 1, 1876. 
A Black Vulture was seen on May 21, by 
L. McCormick-Goodhart at Sandy Point, 
near Delabrooke, on the Patuxent River, an 
interesting occurrence for that locality. 

The Cerulean Warbler, which is by no 
means a common species in the vicinity of 
Washington, was seen by E. N. Grinnell, at 
Great Falls, Va., on May 13; and the Blue 
Grosbeak, also a rare species here, was re- 
ported from the same general] region on May 
15. The Least Bittern was observed by 
Robert Overing, at Landover, Md., on May 
2, and an American Bittern at the same 
locality on May 7. Mr. W. H. Ball reported 
the Prothonotary Warbler at Dike, Va., on 
April 30. The members of the Audubon 
Society, on one of their weekly field-trips, 
reported the Florida Gallinule at Alexander 
Island, Va., on April 16, near the place where 
it had been reported in previous years. 

The Lesser Scaup Duck remained well into 
May in this general region. Two hundred 
were seen by L. McCormick-Goodhart, at 
Delabrooke, on the Patuxent River, on 
May 1. The Wood Duck is apparently still 
holding its own along the Potomac River. It 
is occasionally noted by observers along the 
river, but does not seem to be increasing. 

On April 30, at Delabrooke, on the Patux- 
ent River, L. McCormick-Goodhart watched 
an American Osprey fishing, and reports that 
the bird failed eight times before he succeeded 
in safely carrying his prey away. On most of 
the attempts the bird captured a small eel, 
but dropped it after flying some distance. On 


one occasion the bird had difficulty in leaving 
the water, having to make three attempts 
before he was successful. 

The same observer reports an interesting 
observation on the Bank Swallow, also on the 
Patuxent River. One of these birds chased 
another down into the water within a few 
feet of Mr. Goodhart. The bird remained on 
the surface of the water with its wings out- 
stretched for a period of about five seconds, 
after which it rose, apparently without 
difficulty. Mr. Goodhart also reports the 
nesting of an American Robin on May 30 
at one of the piles of a foot-bridge over which 
persons were frequently passing within 
3 inches of the nest, apparently without 
seriously disturbing the bird. Another 
Robin’s nest was reported by members of the 
Audubon Society at Chevy Chase, Lake, 
Md., on April 23, this nest containing 4 eggs 
on this date. 

R. A. Mullen reported a Bluebird carrying 
food to its young on May 2, and also young 
Mourning Doves on the wing on April 25.— 
Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Biological Survey, 
Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FiLormA) ReEGION.—Tem- 
peratures a little below normal contributed 
to pleasant weather throughout the period. 
Rainfall was excessive, and torrential rains 
and high winds on several days o the week 
ending May 21 undoubtedly caused some 
casualties among nesting birds. 

The expectation at the close of the pre- 
ceding period of a record-breaking migration 
has been fully realized. Undoubtedly, the 
migration just closed was the most remark- 
able, both in numbers of individuals and in 
variety of species, that I have noted during 
more than sixteen years’ residence. Few, if 
any, species arrived earlier than the earliest 
dates of previous years, but a number of 
interesting forms appeared, some of which 
have never been noted here before. A second 
Painted Bunting (the fourth in sixteen years) 
for the season was reported on April 16 (J. 
Purdy); Blue-winged Warbler (the third in 
sixteen years) appeared on April 16, and 
another was seen on April 17; a single Blue 
Goose, a straggler in this region, seen on 
April 23, constitutes the only known occur- 
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rence of this species here in spring; a flock of 
4 Hudsonian Curlews (rare), April 23; Yel- 
low-crowned Night Heron (rare in spring), 
April 24; Cerulean Warbler, my only definite 
record for this region, April 26; Oyster- 
catcher (the second in sixteen years), May 4; 
Swainson’s Warbler (rare—or elusive), May 
8; Bank Swallow (very rare in spring), 
May 22; Ruddy Turnstone (also very rare in 
spring), May 29; Worm-eating Warbler, 
noted with interest in the preceding period, 
appeared again on April 17 and 24. Of 
birds, however, unquestionably the strangest 
was the Curve-billed Thrasher (Toxostoma 
curvirostre subsp. ?) that was found 20 miles 
east of Pensacola on June 5. It was seen 
again almost daily until June 11, when it was 
collected and sent to Washington for record. 

The following shore-birds were seen later 
than ever before recorded: Upland Plover, 
April 17; Pectoral Sandpiper, May 14; 
Dowitcher (var. ?), May 22; Least and Red- 
backed Sandpipers and Piping Plover (rare), 
May 29; Semipalmated Sandpiper and Black- 
bellied and Semipalmated Plovers, June 4; 
and Spotted Sandpiper, June 5. Since several 
of the foregoing, in winter plumage, linger all 
summer, the dates given are for the last birds 
seen in nuptial dress. Other species seen 
later than ever before recorded are: Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker and Short-billed Marsh 
Wren (rare), last seen on April 24; Bufflehead, 
May 1 (never before seen later than early in 
March); Sora, May 6 (and a cripple seen 
several times up to May 16); and Bobolink 
(rare) and Black and White Warbler, May 22. 
A Horned Grebe, seen in full nuptial plumage 
on April 23, was probably a cripple. Black 
Ducks capable of prolonged flight, seen on 
May 1 and 29, may have been the Florida 
Duck, long sought unsuccessfully in this 
region. Cedar Waxwings were unusually 
abundant this season and stayed until May 
24 (D. Purdy). 

The items of outstanding interest on nest- 
ing are the finding of the first nests of the 
Starling (April 24) and the Kentucky War 
bler (May 15) known in the state. Nests of 
the Cuban Snowy Plover, April 18 (W. P. 
Proctor); Wilson’s Plover, April 23; Bach- 
man’s Sparrow, May 18; and Gray Kingbird, 
May 20, are the earliest for this region. 
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Of the notes kindly furnished, the following 
are by Mrs. W. H. Edwards, of Fairhope 
(on Mobile Bay), Ala. “The unusual in- 
vasion of Painted Buntings, noted in the 
preceding period, persisted until April 109, 
by which time no fewer than 32 observers had 
reported them; Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
(rare), noted on April 30. Goldfinch still 
present on April 30 (abnormally late!); 
White-throated Sparrow and Myrtle War- 
bler, May 1; and Spotted Sandpiper, May 
29.”-—Francis M. Weston, Bldg. 45, U. S. 
Naval Air Station, Pensacola, Fla. 


St. Louts Recron.—Out of the data re- 
ceived from St. Louis, Clayton, and Webster 
Groves, as well as from Rolla and Columbia, 
one thing stands out surprisingly, and that is 
the apparent invasion of the Starling in 
Missouri. First seen a few years ago and 
reported rather rarely in different localities 
up to this year, it now appears that the 
Starling, after testing our Missouri climate, 
has decided to settle here. Early in the year 
it was seen in numbers at Creve Coeur Lake. 
Now they are being reported in Tower Grove 
and Forest Park as well as in Shaw’s Garden, 
all in St. Louis. In Forest Park two nests 
were seen, one in a fence-post where the 
young were being fed. They have been re- 
ported several times in and near Clayton as 
well as in Webster Groves, while at Rolla, 
100 miles west of here, it was recorded on 
April 16. Near Columbia, 2 adults were seen 
May 1 and 2 young ones on the wing May 15, 
this being the first record for that locality. 

It is gratifying to hear so many reports on 
the European Tree Sparrow, which proves 
that this fine alien bird, introduced in 
Missouri many years ago, is either increasing 
or else people are beginning to distinguish it 
more readily from its nuisance cousin, the 
English Sparrow, which is closely resembles, 
one distinguishing difference being that the 
male and female are alike in appearance. On 
May 15 in Webster Groves they posed for 
photos in the act of feeding their offspring 
and soon afterward departed with their 
family, but either they, or another pair of 
the same breed, returned to the same nest on 
May 19, seemingly to clean house and pre- 
pare for another brood. Many reports have 
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come in from other parts of St. Louis County, 
also. 

-A bird not usually credited as belonging to 
Missouri is the Red-breasted Nuthatch, 
reported as being seen in St. Louis, St. Louis 
County, Rolla, and Columbia. From Kansas 
City comes a report that the Dickcissel, 
usually quite rare there, is abundant in 
several places near Kansas City. Rolla 
district reports the largest flock of Gold- 
finches seen around there in ten years passed 
in review; that enormous flocks of Myrtle 
Warblers arrived April 28 and departed 
May 4; large flocks of Cedar Waxwings were 
offset by the noticeably small number of 
Martins and Swifts, while the flocks of 
Cowbirds outnumbered the Crows and 
Grackles. 

At Columbia is reported a Western 
Meadowlark, first on record, while at Mc- 
Baine, not far from Columbia, they have the 
first record of an American Pipit. At Rolla 
the Leconte’s and Savannah Sparrows and 
Blackburnian Warbler were last seen May 22. 

Mr. Barger’s report shows 3 Woodcocks 
on April 2, Starlings many times, Grinnell’s 
Water-Thrush and Black-throated Green and 
Hooded Warbler May 6, Black-poll Warbler 
and Olive-backed Thrush on the 27th, all in 
Forest Park, and (unusual) the Whip-poor-will 
at the same place. Three Webster Groves 
observers were startled at 7 o’clock in the 
morning to hear a Whip-poor-will’s call twice 
rapidly repeated and then—silence; at 
Nature-study Lodge in Rankin Woods the 
Chuck-will’s Widow and Whip-poor-will are 
numerous, affording excellent opportunities 
to hear both singing at the same time; the 
Pileated Woodpeckers have a favorite valley 
nearby and Killdeer are fairly plentiful along 
the Antire Creek; Miss Matlock, wandering 
from there, recently, to Mincke, a few miles 
away, while watching a Rose-breasted Gros- 
beak through field-glasses, saw a wriggling 
snake flash in and out of the picture. It 
proved to be in the clutches of a passing 
Hawk rapidly disappearing. 

In all, 152 different birds were compiled 
from lists sent in by Dr. R. J. Terry, R. W. 
Barrell, Tom Kirksey, and Miss Matlock of 
St. Louis, N. R. Barger of Clayton, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Satterthwait and R. L. Hobbs of 
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Webster Groves, Prof. Rudolf Bennitt and 
Dr. F. H. Woods of Columbia, Ruth and Noel 
Hubbard of Rolla, and James Sussex of 
Kansas City, of which 32 were Warblers, 14 
were Sparrows, and the rest scattered, many 
of them unusual and many being the every- 
day kind that can be seen wherever birds are 
found.—R. L. Hopss, Webster Groves, Mo. 


OBERLIN (OnI0) REGION.—Probably the 
height of the migration came about May 1s. 
The largest lists were reported for the few 
days ending then. Thereafter the daily lists 
decreased in size. Campbell’s (Toledo) 
largest list came on May 18 when, from dawn 
to dark, he alone found 134 species. Prior’s 
(Newark) big list came on May 15—128 
species. They had a trip to Sandusky on 
Memorial Day, and had a list of 111 for the 
last of the month. 

From Toledo and Newark come records of 
the Lark Sparrow. Bewick’s Wren is reported 
from all across Ohio. Several have reported 
its singing quite freely and then seemingly 
disappearing. The same thing has happened 
here. There are more reports this spring of 
the Migrant Shrike. It seemed to have almost 
disappeared the last few years. From Toledo 
Miss Brandenburg reported the Kentucky 
Warbler, and a group—Miss Brandenburg, 
Mrs. Mitchell, and Nevin Winters—found 
Prairie Warblers. Wilson’s Phalarope was 
found by Campbell from April 28 to May 18. 
Both Crossbills were found at very late 
dates, the Red on May 15 and the White- 
winged May 8. 

Walkinshaw (Battle Creek) has a keen eye 
for nests and reported many for this period. 
They seem to have a monopoly on the Sand- 
hill Crane for this region. It is nesting again 
this season, having had 2 eggs on May 8 and 
the 2 young June 15. Kingfishers had young 
nearly grown June 15. They have already 
found there nests of more than 58 species. 

Prior (Newark) reports Great Blue Herons 
nesting in an oak tree 10 miles from Buckeye 
Lake. There are now eight nests in the one 
tree and 22 birds. A Woodcock was photo- 
graphed on its nest on May 20. A Black 
Vulture was found south of Lancaster. 
Cedar Waxwings have been more abundant 
than ever this year and are nesting. White- 
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crowned Sparrows were observed at four 
different places. Other observers have re- 
ported them quite rare, and the writer 
happened to see just one this spring. 

At Wooster, Bruce reports a larger group 
of workers in the field than ever before. A 
single Broad-winged Hawk was seen on June 
8, his first summer record for the species. 
Two Caspian Terns were found on April 30, 
the first record in five years of field-work. 
The Mockingbird is reported there. 

From the records of the Cleveland Bird 
Club Dr. Kendeigh reports on 154 species for 
this period. He reports that the Lesser Scaup 
has been more abundant this season than he 
has ever known it to be before. Several ob- 
servers have noted an increase of Bob-white 
over the 1931 season. That has seemed to be 
true in this locality as well. About 110 nests 
were reported in the Baybridge heronry of the 
Great Blue Herons. The Black-crowned 
Night Heronry, also near Sandusky, has 
about 40 nests, perhaps half of them active. 
Quite an early record of April 9 was noted for 
the Louisiana Water-Thrush. White-crowned 
Sparrows were common from May 5 to 14. 

On May 11, Skaggs (Youngstown) and his 
wife in an all-day rain listed 94 species of 
birds. On May 15, Cook, Brody, Minnich, 
and Skaggs, hunting separately part of the 
time, found 127 species. They report Loons 
common till May 15. Other records: A White- 
winged Scoter in May 11; April 19 was 
“Ruddy Day,” for about 1500 Ruddies and 
500 Bufflehead were on Meander Reservoir; 
Skaggs found a colony of Common Terns 
nesting at Erie, Pa., on May 26; Cook and 
Brody found 2 Olive-sided Flycatchers on 
May 15, very uncommon there; Cook found 
a White-eyed Vireo in Mill Creek Park on 
May 8; Brody found a singing Pine Warbler 
on May 3, the only record in several years; 
Cook found the first Lincoln’s Sparrow in 
several years on May 14. Near St. Clairs- 
ville, a Carolina Wren nested in a man’s sock 
hung up in a shed. 

Baker (Salem) reported on 177 species. 
His best find was the Sandhill Cranes, 2 of 
them, on April 30. Brewster’s Warbler was 
found on May 29 in typical Blue-wing plum- 
age, but sang nothing but the Golden-wing 
song for the half hour he was observed. 
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Stewart (Leetonia) reports an Orange- 
crowned Warbler for May 6. His best record, 
too, was on May 15—101 species. Strabala’s 
best came on the same day—107 species. 

As a whole, the migration followed about 
average dates. If anything, the latter part 
of the migration was hurried and showed 
earlier arrivals than average.—ROBERT 
L. Batrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Cutcaco Recion.—From April 17 to June 
17 the temperature excess above normal was 
97 degrees while the deficiency of precipita- 
tion below normal was 1.13 inches. Weather, 
therefore, was a little more than seasonably 
dry and warm. 

A composite list compiled from reports 
available provides the arrival dates of species 
(Warblers excepted) usually seen here during 
the season covered by this review: 

April 15, Bufflehead. 16, Tree Swallow. 
17, Horned Grebe, Double-crested Cormorant, 
Gadwall, Shoveller. 19, Chipping Sparrow. 
21, Green Heron, Red-breasted Nuthatch 
22, Spotted Sandpiper, Barn Swallow, White- 
throat. 23, Brown Thrasher. 24, Rough- 
winged Swallow, Yellow-headed Blackbird. 
25, Common Tern. 27, Savannah Sparrow. 
28, Blue-winged Teal, King Rail, Coot, 
Yellow-legs, House Wren, Swamp Sparrow. 
29, Black-bellied Plover, Long-billed Marsh 
Wren, Lincoln’s Sparrow. 30, Solitary Sand- 
piper, Chimney Swift, Olive-backed Thrush, 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Bobolink, Henslow’s 
Sparrow. 

May 1, Virginia Rail, Sora, Least Sand- 
piper, Black Tern, Crested Flycatcher, Wood 
Pewee, Bank Swallow, White-crowned Spar- 
row. 3, Least Flycatcher, Short-billed Marsh 
Wren, Solitary Vireo, Baltimore Oriole. 4, 
Catbird, Wood Thrush, Veery. 5, Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, Whip-poor-will, Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak. 6, Pigeon Hawk, Night- 
hawk, Gray-cheeked Thrush, Red-eyed Vireo, 
Scarlet Tanager, Grasshopper Sparrow. 7, 
Warbling Vireo. 8, Piping Plover, Greater 
Yellow-legs, Semipalmated Plover, Black- 
billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throat, Acadian Fly- 
catcher, Rusty Blackbird, Red Crossbill. 
11, Indigo Bird, Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Cedarbird. 26, Dickcissel. 29, Yellow-bellied 
Flycatcher. 30, Semipalmated Sandpiper. 
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The Warbler migration seemed to reach 
its height on May 8. The Black-throated 
Blue was notably scarce. Of the rarer 
Warblers seen, space limitation permits 
mention of Orange-crowned and Cerulean on 
May 6 and Kentucky on May 20. Two 
observers list Brewster’s. 

Wood Ducks were seen in two separate 
localities on May 15. A Turkey Vulture was 
seen on April 30; about 75 Golden Plover on 
May 7; Pectoral and Baird’s Sandpipers as 
late as June 8; Red-backed Sandpipers and 
Sanderling on May 16; and Ruddy Turnstone 
on May 6. The second record of Lewis’s 
Woodpecker in the area is reported by G. P. 
Lewis on May 16. The Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker was observed on May 10. The Olive- 
sided Flycatcher was listed by two observers 
on May 6 and 16. Several coéperators report 
the Yellow-throated Vireo, a rare resident 
species. The Migrant Shrike is said to be 
less common than formerly. This is ascribed 
to destruction of osage-orange hedges in 
which it nested almost exclusively. A Mock- 
ingbird was seen on April 30 and another on 
May 1o. Three instances of the occurrence 
in May of the Orchard Oriole are given. This 
bird is rare in summer near Chicago. Balti- 
more Orioles are said to be unusually abun- 
dant. Harris’s Sparrow was seen on May s, 
and a specimen was taken on the 8th. The 
number of Whitethroats at Lyon’s station 
was less than normal, while Towhees were 
abundant. Clay-colored Sparrows are noted 
in several reports. 

The first nest of the Robin was found on 
April 17. Other breeding-notes are Red- 
shouldered Hawk on April 22; Prairie Horned 
Lark, young out of nest, on April 29; Blue- 
bird on May 7, and Killdeer on May 8. A 
colony of Black-crowned Night Herons, 
about 20 nests, exhibited incubating birds 
on May 12. On May 18, nests of Upland 
Plover and Redwing were recorded and on 
that date young Grackles were out of the 
nest. Nests of Mourning Dove and Brown 
Thrasher were found on the roth; of King 
Rail and Warbling Vireo on the 24th and 
29th, and of Florida Gallinule, Coot, and 
Virginia Rail on the 30th. On the latter date 
were found, within a short distance of their 
1930 breeding location, two nests of Brewer’s 


Blackbird, each with 5 young. Black Terns 
were feeding young on June 12. Migrant 
Shrikes were out of nest on this date, and a 
Black-billed Cuckoo had a nest with 3 eggs. 

A Shoveller on its nest was found in the 
early part of May in a much frequented part 
of the Forest Preserve. Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds are reported as having established 
nesting colonies in two localities. Three 
Loons were seen at Lake Geneva as late as 
June 13. 

Some time in the early part of May, a 
Yellow Rail was picked up alive and brought 
to the aviary of Karl Plath where at the date 
of writing it is in thriving condition.— 
EDWARD R. Forp, Chicago, IIl. 


MINNESOTA ReEGION.—In the space allot- 
ted little can be said about the weather. 
Cold and backward at first, unusually hot 
days in mid-May spurred vegetation until 
it quickly caught up with normal. Precipita- 
tion was only a little below normal, except 
in the west-central part of the state where 
drought conditions still prevail. There were, 
locally, light falls of snow and temperatures 
below freezing in the northern part of the 
state until late May (Itasca Park, May 27). 
The first boat for down the lake ports left 
Duluth April 21 (April 7, last year). 

From several full reports submitted the 
following items are selected for the Twin 
Cities area, including Cannon Falls some 
40 miles south. 

April 17, Bank Swallow, Chipping and 
Swamp Sparrows. 18, elm trees in bloom; 
city lawns green. 19, White-throated Spar- 
row. 21, Bluebird building; last Bohemian 
Waxwings, Palm Warbler. 22, visited a 
Prairie Chicken ‘dancing-ground’ where 20 
to 30 cocks were performing every morning 
close by a main-traveled road. 26, Horned 
Grebe, American Bittern; Migrant Shrike’s 
nest (5 eggs). 29, Towhee. 30, Barn and 
Rough-winged Swallows, Louisiana Water- 
Thrush, Yellow-headed Blackbirds, Sora, 
Spotted Sandpiper. 

May 1, Grinnell’s Water-Thrush. 3, 
Chimney Swift. 4, Green Heron, Least Fly- 
catcher, Black and White, Nashville, and 
Orange-crowned Warblers, Clay-colored 
Sparrow, Rose-breasted Grosbeak (eggs, 
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May 28). 5, Black and Common Terns, 
Wood Thrush, Bobolink, Ovenbird, Black- 
throated Green Warbler. 6, Kingbird, Cat- 
bird, Yellow and Wilson’s Warblers, North- 
ern Yellow-throat, Redstart, Baltimore 
Oriole, Harris’s, White-crowned, and Lin- 
coln’s Sparrows; ‘““Towhees, White-throated 
Sparrows, and Orange-crowned Warblers as 
numerous as I have ever seen them” (Sweden- 
borg). 8, Magnolia and Prothonotary 
Warblers. 9, Parula and Cape May Warblers, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch (late date), june- 
berry and red-berried elder in bloom. 10, 
Yellow-bellied Flycatcher, Warbling Vireo; 
first plum trees in bloom. 11, Crested Fly- 
catcher, Wood Pewee, Tennessee Warbler, 
Mallard’s nest (10 eggs), Woodcock’s eggs 
hatched, all four same afternoon. 12, Scarlet 
Tanager. 13, Blackburnian, Bay-breasted, 
and Black-poll Warblers. 14, Orchard 
Oriole, Indigo Bunting, Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher building 
(Zeleny). 15, Wilson’s Phalarope; apple trees 
and lilacs in bloom; Canada Warbler, 3 young 
Cardinals left nest (Mrs. John Crosby). 17, 
Meadowlark’s nest, 2 eggs of owner and 3 of 
Cowbird (Swedenborg). 19, Wood Thrush 
building. 21, Brown Thrasher’s nest, eggs. 
22, choke-cherry and mountain-ash in bloom. 
24, Catbird’s nest, eggs. 26, Sanderling. 
29, Ruddy Turnstones (6), nest of Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 9 eggs, slightly incubated, 
at Onamia, Mille Lacs County (Swedenborg), 
Cerulean Warblers (3 or 4) at Cannon Falls 
(S. C. Swanson’s sons). 

June 5, nest and 6 eggs of Black-billed 
Cuckoo. 6, nest and eggs of Redstart. 13, 
catalpa trees in bloom. 

Miss Jilson reports the following from 
Frontenac on Lake Pepin: May 12, Piping 
Plovers (3). May 17, Ruddy Turnstones and 
21 Sanderlings. May 12, Orchard Oriole, 
Indigo Bunting, and a late Junco. 13, Cas- 
pian Terns and Blue-gray Gnatcatchers (3). 
“May 15 and 16 were the Warbler days, 
though the migration was good from the 
11th to the 20th; Tennessee and Blackpolls 
in especially large numbers. The water-bird 
migration was unsatisfactory, no large flocks 
at any time except Gulls and Terns, with the 
group of 21 Sanderlings in mixed summer and 
winter plumage. The only large flocks of 
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Swallows were on the 15th and 16th, and 
they were not nearly as numerous as usual.” 

From Arthur G. Torgerson, of Fosston, 
Polk County, comes a record of Black-bellied 
Plover on May 16 and the first young Mal- 
lards, about a week old, on June 6. 

Mr. Alfred Peterson, of Pipestone, reports 
the presence of 40 White-fronted, 50 Snow, 
and 100 Blue Geese on Lake Benton, Lincoln 
County, on April 20. May 1, Forster’s Tern. 
May 3, White-crowned and Harris’s Sparrows. 
May 9g, a Duck Hawk, 9 Golden Plover. The 
shore-bird migration only fair. 

Miss Ashley reports a Burrowing Owl at 
Madison, Lac qui Parle County, on April 9, 
and a flock of Wilson’s Plover on May 4, and 
Mrs. Peterson, same Buff- 
breasted Sandpipers in twos and threes, 
keeping company with Upland Plover be- 
tween May 13 and 24. 

A good observer from one of the south- 
central counties, who is much in the country, 
writes: “Our ponds are well filled with water 
but the Mallards and Bluebills (Ring-necks) 
that used to inhabit them are seen only in 
Nearly every small body of 
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rare instances. 
water had formerly from one to three pairs 
on it. Now one in ten may have one pair. 
And yet one club not far trom here stated in 
a set of resolutions that there was no shortage 
of Ducks anywhere and concluded by asking 
for a long open season this fall.’”’ What 
seemed like a large number of Ducks went 
north last spring, but just what the present 
condition is, is difficult to judge from reports 
sent in. One is almost inclined to believe 
that the optimistic reports are strongly 
colored by the wishes of the observers. 
Tos. S. ROBERTs, of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, Minne- 
apolis, Minn. 
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DENVER REGION.—One records with much 
satisfaction that birds in Colorado have been 
more numerous, both in species and indi- 
viduals, than for the past six or seven years, 
though one or two species have been excep- 
tions. Hawks have continued relatively 
uncommon, Chipping Sparrows have been 
very little in evidence, and, what is more 
remarkable, the usual swarms of Lark Bunt- 
ings, always to be seen on the prairies east 
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of Denver, have been replaced by a few birds 
here and there. Perhaps this Bunting will 
stage a come-back later on in the season. 

The copious notes sent in to me by my 
friends are of keen interest, but one must, 
these days, touch only on the high spots. 
Mr. Hellstern sends me word of White 
Pelicans in the neighborhood of Fort Morgan. 
Pintails, Shovellers, Blue-winged Teal, and 
Redheads are now nesting on prairie marshes 
within 15 miles of Denver. One of my friends 
found a nest with 14 Redhead Duck eggs 
about the middle of April in this area. The 
eggs never came to maturity for they all were 
eaten by a skunk. 

Late in April last, within four days, in an 
area not over 4 miles in diameter, all three of 
our different Bluebirds were detected, the 
Eastern by Mrs. Ortman at Englewood, the 
Red-backed by Mrs. Kerruish at Littleton, 
and the Mountain in both places. 

The Sparrow tribe has not been very well 
represented hereabouts this spring, for there 
have been few Vesper Sparrows, and only two 
or three reports of the presence of Lark 
Sparrows, one, singularly enough, from Wal- 
den, which is at a high altitude, Mr. and 
Mrs. George J. Bailey having seen one of 
these Sparrows in North Park. The Evening 
Grosbeak was last noted in the state on 
May 29, at Denver. This is a very late date. 

The season now closing has shown a very 
satisfactory water- and shore-bird population. 
Thus, amongst others were seen a fairly large 
number of Jack Snipe, Wilson’s and Northern 
Phalaropes, Solitary and Spotted Sand- 
pipers, and Avocets. There seems to have 
been quite an influx of Grebes into Colorado 
this spring, embracing the Pied-billed, 
Eared, Horned, and Western. The last 
species was seen and studied at Walden for 
some time by the Baileys; it is one of our 
rarer Grebes. I have encountered it but once 
in this state. The larger waders included the 
Bittern, the Great Blue, and the Black- 
crowned Night Herons. In this connection 
one thinks of another ‘long legs,’ the Sandhill 
Crane, a flock of them having come under 
Mr. Hellstern’s observation at Fort Morgan. 
Black Terns, Ring-billed, and Bonaparte’s 
Gulls always are a welcome sight, and none 
the less so this spring in several localities. 


When one reviews the list of Ducks that 
have lingered in Colorado after April 15, it 
causes some surprise; thus, two kinds of 
Geese, the Canada and the Lesser Snow, 
many Common Mergansers, three kinds of 
Teal, and eight other varieties of Ducks have 
been seen by one or more of my friends in 
different parts of the state. Exclusive of the 
Teal, there have been noted Buffleheads, 
Gadwalls, Canvasbacks, Red- 
heads, Spoonbills, Pintails, Mallards, and 
Bluebills—not a bad showing for an area 
supposedly covered largely by dry prairies. 
And with these birds one may record the 
occurrence of the Common Loon. 

The roll-call of Warblers discloses the 
presence of the Audubon’s, Myrtle, Mac- 
gillivray’s, Virginia, Yellow, Lutescent, 
Orange-crowned, and Black-throated Gray 
(Mrs. Benson at Fruita). And there have 
also been noted the Western Yellow-throat, 
the Redstart, and Grinnell’s Water-Thrush. 

Of Hawks there have been seen the Spar- 
row, the Swainson’s, the Red-tailed, Ferru- 
ginous Rough-legged, and the Marsh Hawks. 
In addition, there have been noted the Tur- 
key Buzzard, Osprey, Prairie Falcon, and the 
Screech, the Long-eared, and the Great 
Horned Owls. 

Both the Olive-backed and the Audubon’s 
Thrushes have been here in the past two 
months, but no one seems to have seen a 
Willow Thrush in that time. 

One or two individual records deserve more 
than passing notice. Mrs. Enid Ortman saw 
a Tree Swallow at Englewood, and one was 
seen by the Baileys in North Park. This 
Swallow has gradually become one of our 
most uncommon birds. I have not seen one 
here in sixteen years. A lone White-necked 
Raven came under observation south of Den- 
ver late in April. Mockingbirds have been 
appearing pretty generally throughout the 
state. Barn Owls nested and brought out 
young at Fort Morgan. There seem to have 
been rather more Cedar Waxwings in Colo- 
rado this season than for some time past, 
flocks of good size having been noted on the 
eastern and western watersheds of the 
Rockies. Pipits have been down from the 
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extreme high altitudes, appearing this season 
at Mrs. Weldon’s home-area at Loveland. 
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An exceptionally valuable record is one 
made by Mrs. R. J. Kerruish, of Littleton, 
who saw and studied four Sage Sparrows at 
her home on April 26.—W. H. BERcToxp, 
Denver, Colo. 


PorTLAND (OREGON) Recion.—Mid-April 
found me on the barren sand-flats of northern 
Morrow County. Bird-life was limited to a 
few species, such as nesting Dusky Horned 
Larks, Sage Sparrows, Western Meadow- 
larks, California Shrikes, Magpies, Ravens, 
and Ferruginous Rough-legged Hawks. The 
Ravens were, for the most part, feeding small 
young, while the others mentioned had eggs, 
with the exception of the Dusky Horned 
Larks which had brought off their early 
families. 

The last spring record of the vast flocks of 
Bohemian Waxwings that wintered in the 
Portland area was of a flock seen in southeast 
Portland on April 19 by my son, Stanley, Jr. 
On April 21, at our country place just south 
of Portland, the Black-throated Gray, 
Lutescent, and Audubon’s Warblers and the 
Cassin’s Vireo were plentiful. On April 22, 
a lone Fox Sparrow (subsp. ?) was seen at 
Laurelhurst Park, and the same day a dead 
Alaska Hermit Thrush was picked up on the 
streets of Portland. 

On May 11, in company with William L. 
Finley, a trip was made through the water- 
fowl region of southeastern Oregon. At 
Bear Springs were seen Lincoln’s Sparrows, 
Cassin’s Purple Finches, Red-breasted Nut- 
hatches, and Gray Jays. At Maupin, on the 
Deschutes River, bird-life was plentiful, and 
besides the regular common species one 
Ash-throated Flycatcher was noted. Travel- 
ing south and eastward, many Western 
Redtails and Swainson’s Hawks were seen 
along the road. On the 13th we passed 
around the west and south sides of Malheur 
Lake National Bird Reservation and saw 
great flocks of Canada Geese, many pairs of 
Cinnamon Teal, one pair of Blue-winged 
Teal, Mallards, Gadwalls, Pintails, Redheads, 
Ruddy Ducks, and many Coots. Shore-birds 
much in evidence were Avocets, Wilson’s 
Phalaropes, Western Willets, Killdeers, and 
Spotted Sandpipers. Long-billed Curlews 
were reported to be plentiful on the north 
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shore. We saw only one pair on the south 
side. 

Water conditions at not only Malheur 
Lake but over the entire lake region of 
eastern Oregon are vastly improved over 
those of the past few years, practically 
every lake and pond being full. After leaving 
Malheur Lake, we followed the Blitzen 
River and swamp-lands to the “P” Ranch at 
the west base of the Steens Mountains, large 
numbers of Ducks, Geese, and swamp-birds 
being seen all the way. At one large willow 
thicket, a colony of Egrets was, apparently, 
nesting. Numerous Sandhill Cranes dotted 
the swamps along the way, while Black- 
crowned Night Herons and Bittern were 
plentiful. Birds were plentiful across the 
desert hills to Warner Valley. Here Ducks 
and Geese were abundant, and many thou- 
sands of Western and Eared Grebes make 
their home. Avocets were abundant, and one 
pair of Greater Yellow-legs, as well as many 
pairs of Sandhill Cranes, were seen. Redhead 
Ducks were the most abundant, while 
Mallards, Pintails, Gadwalls, and Cinnamon 
Teal were plentiful and Forster’s and Black 
Terns and California Gulls were abundant. 
At a small pond near Summer Lake we found 
several pairs of Canada Geese with their 
downy young; Cinnamon Teal, Shovellers, 
Mallards, and Redheads were also there. A 
small colony of Forster’s Terns and a larger 
colony of Yellow-headed Blackbirds were 
nesting in the tules. At least four pairs of 
Sandhill Cranes were found feeding about the 
east end of Summer Lake. A short trip 
through Klamath Valley revealed Ducks and 
shore-birds, White Pelicans, Gulls, and 
Terns. The Gull colony at “The Sump’ 
numbers about 350 pairs of California Gulls 
this year. 

On my return to Portland, the following 
notes were handed me: “From there to 
5 miles offshore at DePoe Bay, Lincoln 
County, with members of the Oregon Audu- 
bon Society on May 8, a flock of about 
50 Old-squaw Ducks was noted—a rare and 
unusual sight off our coast. Sooty Shear- 
waters, Tufted Puffins, California Murres, 
Pigeon Guillemots, Cassin’s Auklets, Baird’s, 
Brandt’s and Farallone Cormorants, Western 
and Glaucous-winged Gulls were seen in fair 
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numbers, while White-winged Scoters were 
common. Only one American Scoter was 
positively identified” (I. N. Gabrielson). 

“May 13, several pairs of Purple Martins. 
May 20, Long-tailed Chats very abundant in 
Columbia Slough district. May 30, flock of 
300 Band-tailed Pigeons near Cedar Hills 
and flocks of Western Evening Grosbeaks in 
east Portland on May 31” (H. M. DuBois). 

The outstanding event in Oregon bird-life 
is the great increase in all our nesting water- 
fowl brought about by abundant precipita- 
tion last winter and lasting well into June, 
thereby insuring excellent nesting and food 
conditions in all lakes and swamps.— 
SranLeEy G. Jewett, Portland, Ore. 


San Francisco REecion.—Cool weather 
with late rains followed the warmth of late 
February and March, and summer days of 
the warm variety have been late in coming. 
Fields and hills are brown, and the abundant 
hay-crop is stacked for baling. 

Dates of arrival of summer birds subse- 
quent to April 15 are as follows: Olive-sided 
Flycatcher at San Mateo, April 19 (Kelly); 
Chipping Sparrow and Black-throated Gray 
Warbler in the Santa Cruz Mountains, 
April 16; Russet-backed Thrush singing in 
upper Strawberry Canyon on April 21 
(Allen); Long-tailed Chat, April 16 (Felt- 
house); Lazuli Bunting, May 1 (Blake); and 
Ash-throated Flycatcher and Wood Pewee 
in Santa Cruz Mountains, May 1 (Allen). 

Among the migrants, a Hermit Warbler 
was seen in Strawberry Canyon by Messrs. 
DuMont and Stevenson on May 1, and 
Western Tanagers have been occasionally 
seen since April 27 and are still conspicuous 
in the Santa Cruz Mountains (June 15). 
Rufous Hummingbirds, which were included 
in the last report as migrating between 
February 16 and March 25, were seen as late 
as April 23 (Audubon Association.) 

Last dates for winter visiting species seen 
after April 15 include: Audubon’s Warbler 
and Fox Sparrow, April 17; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet and Alaska Hermit Thrush, April 18; 
Myrtle Warbler (Stephens) and Varied 
Thrush (Harris), April 28; Pipit, May 8 
(Taylor); Red-breasted Nuthatch, May 5 
(Stephens); Cedar Waxwings, May 24 


(Felthouse). Waxwings were increasingly 
abundant from April 27 to May 15 when Mr. 
Carl Smith observed between 400 and 500 
at Lake Merced. Since the berry crops had 
been eaten by the winter flocks of Robins, 
the writer was interested in observing what 
the Waxwings would feed upon during their 
migration. They were seen eating the blos- 
soms of locusts and eucalyptus and the fruit 
of the loquat tree. 

The latest state record for the Golden- 
crowned Sparrow is May 12 at Red Bluff. 
Mr. E. L. Sumner, who has banded many 
birds in Berkeley during recent years, took a 
bird of this species on April 13 which repeated 
nineteen times and finally disappeared on 
May 11. He banded his last Gambel’s 
Sparrow on May 3, a late date for this 
species. On May 3 he took a full-plumaged 
Harris’s Sparrow, the ninth record for the 
state. All previous records have been made 
during the three winter months. A Forbush’s 
Sparrow was taken on April 28. 

Among the rarer breeding birds for this 
region are Bell’s Sparrow and. Cooper’s 
Hawk found nesting in Reliez Valley, May 
15 (Audubon Association); Mockingbirds at 
Richmond (Johnstone); and Phainopeplas 
near Livermore, building on May 13. The 
most surprising record comes from Mr. 
Cain who banded the nestlings of a brood of 
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Red-breasted Nuthatches which were raised 
in a nesting-box in Diamond Canyon—a 
Canadian Zone species breeding almost at 
sea-level. On June 12, the Audubon Associa- 
tion found a pair of Spotted Owls near 
Phoenix Lake in Marin County. 

Mr. DuMont’s observations along the 
shores of the bay were cut short on May 1; 
Between April 15 and May 1, Bonaparte’s 
Gulls diminished from 310 to 23; Western 
Sandpipers increased to 6500 on May 1; 
Red-backed were most numerous on April 
17 (1000 to 1500); Least Sandpipers were 
last seen on April 21; Sanderling numbered 
300 on April 15 and 200 on May 1; Dowitch- 
ers were most numerous on April 15 (600); 
Curlew on May 1 (94); Godwits on April 
17 (1000). Comparatively few Black-bellied 
Plover, Willets, and Yellow-legs and very 
few Phalaropes, most of them Northern in 
winter plumage but one full-plumaged 
Northern on April 17 (DuMont) and one 
full-plumaged Red on May 14 (Stephens). 
At the east end of the San Mateo Bridge, on 
April 17, Mr. DuMont found a flock of 
6 Knots which were carefully observed. At 
the same place, on April 27, 2 very young 
Snowy Plover were running about on the 
drier flats (Allen)—Ametra S. ALLEN, 
Berkeley, Calif. 


THe Brrps or MINNgesota. By THOMAS 
S. Roperts, M.D. Fellow of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, Professor of Orni- 
thology and Director of the Museum of 
Natural History, University of Minnesota. 
Illustrated with 92 color plates by Allan 
Brooks; George Miksch Sutton; Walter 
Alois Weber; Francis Lee Jaques; Walter 
John Breckenridge; including 1 plate by 
the late Louis Agassiz Fuertes. 2 vols. 
4to. Vol. I, xxii + 691 pages; 50 plates; 
298 text-cuts; 5 maps; Vol. II, xv + 821 
pages; 42 plates; 308 text-cuts. Price $6 
for the two volumes. 

The receipt of these two splendid volumes 
recalls that verse which ends “But when the 
desire cometh it is a tree of life.”” In breadth 
of view, in the extent of contained informa- 
tion, in thoroughness of treatment, in method 
of presentation and in make-up this work 
more than meets our high anticipations. 

The first 132 pages include a historical 
review of bird-study in Minnesota; ‘Ack- 
nowledgments’ (eight pages of them!); 
sections on geography, vegetation, and 
climate; ‘A Synopsis of Bird-Life in Minne- 
sota,’ which considers the past, present, and 
future; ‘Conservation’; ‘Birds’ Songs and 
Calls’; ‘Bird-banding’ (by Frederick C. 
Lincoln) and ‘General Comments and Ex- 
planations.’ Then follows the ‘Systematic 
Account’ of the 327 species and 29 subspecies 
of birds known from Minnesota. This 
includes a general treatment of each family 
with, as a rule, under each species sections 
headed ‘General Range’; ‘Minn. Range’; 
‘Minn. Migration Dates’; ‘Minn. Nesting’; 
‘Nest’; ‘Food’; ‘Field Marks’; and this 
matter is followed by an average of between 
two and three pages of general biographical 
matter with added ‘References.’ 

The keys to Orders, Families, and species, 
and detailed descriptions of plumages (pp. 
459-731) are placed, with the Bibliography 
(pp. 735-792) at the back of the second volume. 

The colored plates, reproduced by a full- 
tone process, are of exceptional beauty, and 
the fact that they are by several artists 
varies the method of treatment and thereby 
increases their interest. Whether from the 
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standpoint of ornithologist or artist they 
represent the best that America has to offer. 

The text line-cuts, chiefly by Mr. Brecken- 
ridge, and the photo,raphs of birds and their 
nests, in large part by Dr. Roberts, a pioneer 
among bird-photographers, are of much 
value. There are no less than 606 of these 
illustrations. 

Those who are familiar with the history 
of this work will accord it a welcome far 
beyond that inspired by the text and illus- 
trations. 

If, when its author abandoned the active 
practice of medicine to become a professor 
of ornithology, the step did not meet with the 
unanimous approval of his patients, we are 
sure that with the appearance of these 
volumes all doubt about the wisdom of his 
choice must vanish. Thanks to the generosity 
of ever-loyal friends, they have been issued at 
a price which ensures their wide circulation. 
They thus make the before only partially 
realized assets of Minnesota’s bird-life com- 
mon property. This means more effective 
conservation, better sportsmanship, a broader 
and more thorough study of the problems of 
ornithology, and, above all, a closer com- 
panionship with birds, the value of which is 
not to be measured by words. 

To few men is given the opportunity to 
make a contribution of this kind to the 
welfare of mankind, and fewer still are pre- 
pared to take advantage of it when it comes 
But since his boyhood Dr. Roberts has been 
consciously or unconsciously fitting himself 
for this task. For over sixty years he has 
been a student of Minnesota’s birds; for the 
past sixteen years, as Professor of Orni- 
thology in the University of Minnesota, he 
has acquired exactly the experience needed to 
permit him to impart his fund of bird-lore. 
The method of presentation is one of the 
distinguishing features of this work. He has 
whittled the entering wedge of ornithology 
to so fine a point that if an opening for it 
does not exist it can easily make one. 

With characteristic generosity, Dr. Roberts 
expresses his gratitude to the “band of bird- 


lovers” who have helped him in the gathering 
of material and in the preparation of this 
work, but each recorded name, among the 
hundreds printed, gives only added proof of 
his ability to enlist the support and co- 
éperation of those whose confidence in him 
has been so abundantly justified and re- 
warded.—F’. M. C. 


Wuat Birp 1s THat? A GUIDE TO THE 
Brrps OF AUSTRALIA. By NEVILLE W. 
CayLey, Vice-President of the Royal 
Zoblogical Society of New South Wales. 
Angus and Robertson Ltd., Sydney, 1931. 
8vo. xx + 319 pages; 36 plates; 14 half- 
tones; I map. 


Here is a book that should be a boon to 
bird-lovers in Australia. To us in America 
the title sounds familiar, for it is exactly the 
same as that used by Dr. Frank M. Chapman 
for a little volume to be used in our own 
eastern states. The method followed by Mr. 
Cayley is likewise similar, grouping many 
birds on each colored plate so as to show all 
the species treated. I cannot help wishing 
that among the many acknowledgments in 
his preface the author had included one with 
regard to the title and cover-design. 

Otherwise, I can find nothing to say except 
in praise of Mr. Cayley’s book. To cover the 
708 species of birds inhabiting the continent 
of Australia in one volume, with colored 
figures, and notes as well on distribution, 
habits, food, and nesting, is a stupendous 
task. What is more, it is well done. The 
species are grouped mainly according to the 
type of country in which they are usually 
found, whether forest, open country, marsh, 
or seashore. The forest-dwelling birds alone 
require 22 plates, those of heaths and open 
country, 7. Fourteen good landscape photo- 
graphs illustrate the various vegetational 
areas. 

No bird-student visiting Australia will feel 
at ease without this handy volume ever 
within reach. The birds of America had their 
Audubon, those of Australia were celebrated 
by Gould. The Gould League of Bird Lovers 
is very appropriately named, therefore, to 
work for bird-preservation in Australia. 
Proud may the League be to sponsor this 
“Who’s Who” of Australian birds.—J. P. C. 
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CASSINIA: PROCEEDINGS OF THE DELAWARE 
VALLEY ORNITHOLOGICAL CLUB, 1920, 
1930. 8vo. 72 pages. Price $1. Address, 
Academy Natural Sciences, Philadelphia. 


Witmer Stone contributes to this issue of 
‘Cassinia’ an appreciative biography of the 
late Spencer Trotter. It is a warm personal 
tribute, based on a friendship of forty-three 
years. 

Charles A. Urner, summarizing observa- 
tions on ‘Southern Herons in New Jersey,’ 
shows an increase in records of from 252 in 
1928 to 1515 in 1930. His paper abounds in 
interesting data. 

John D. Carter writes with enthusiasm of 
‘Glimpses of Promised Lands,’ and J. 
Fletcher Street describes graphically ‘A Day 
on the Havre de Grace Flats.’ 

A table of nesting-data of the Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird by Fred and Alice 
McCord of Fairville, Chester County, Pa., 
shows a range in nesting-dates from May 
5 to August 13, with 14 days as the average 
period of incubation and 20 days as the time 
of the young in the nest. 

There is the usual report on the spring 
migration; ‘List of Other Species,’ and 
‘Additional Notes’; ‘Abstract’ of the Pro- 
ceedings of the Club, showing an average 
attendance of members of 36 in 1929 and 35 
in 1930. A list of ‘Field Trips,’ Bibliography, 
and list of members closes the report of this 
active organization. 


INTRODUCTION TO ORNITHOLOGICAL NOMEN- 
CLATURE. By Mary Fercuson CABLE, 
M.A., and Cora SmitH Lire, M.A. Wm. 
B. Straube Printing Co., Los Angeles. 
12 MO. gI pages. 

“The purpose of this publication,” the 
authors state, “is to make ornithological 
nomenclature more intelligible to the bird- 
lover unfamiliar with the classical languages” 
and we should say that they had been 
eminently successful. 

The origin of terms employed for structural 
characters, color, markings, to designate 
habitat, habit, and locality is given, and 
also the pronunciation and derivation of the 
technical names of birds are given. We 
cordially commend this little volume to 
bird-students.—F. M. C. 
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The Relations of Bird-Lore to the 
National Association of Audubon Societies 


By FRANK M. CHAPMAN 


As a matter of history, and to prevent misunderstanding, it seems desirable 
to place on record the relations of Brrp-LorReE to the National Association of 
Audubon Societies. They are not the outgrowth of a day, and it will be neces- 
sary, therefore, for us to refer briefly to the period of Brrp-Lore’s birth. At 
this time (1899) the National Association had not come into existence, and 
the Audubon movement was represented by some fifteen state societies, acting 
as independent units. The American Ornithologists’ Union was then the most 
influential bird-protective body in this country, and it was the custom of 
certain of the Audubon Societies to send reports of their work to its Committee 
on Bird-Protection for presentation at the Annual Congress of the Union and 
subsequent publication in “The Auk.’ 

This proceeding soon resulted in too great demands on the space of that 
magazine, and in his report, presented at the Congress of the Union on Novem- 
ber 14, 1898, Dr. Witmer Stone, who had succeeded William Dutcher as 
Chairman of the Union’s Committee, spoke of the need of a “magazine devoted 
to popular ornithology which could serve as an organ for the various societies 
and keep the members in touch with their work. All societies which have 
reached a membership of several thousand realize that it is impossible to 
communicate with their members more than once or twice a year, owing to 
the cost of postage, and the success of the societies depends largely upon 
keeping in communication with their members.””* 

It was to fill this want that, after receiving assurance from the Audubon 
Societies that they would accept the magazine as their official organ, I launched 
Brrp-Lore. To ensure the widest possible circulation, the annual subscription 
price of the magazine was made $1. With the increased costs of the war period 
this price covld not be maintained without loss. The issue of July-August, 
1917, therefore contains an open letter asking Brrp-Lore’s readers whether 
we should increase the magazine’s cost or decrease its size. All of the many 
replies received voted for increase in cost, and it is worthy of note that the 
first one received was from Theodore Roosevelt, who emphasized his opinion 
by enclosing a check for $10. 

In return for advertising space, the Macmillan Company permitted the 
use of their name as publishers. The first nine numbers were, with Mrs. 
Chapman’s assistance, issued from my home at Englewood, but the nights 
were not long enough for the labor involved, and, in August, 1900, the publica- 
tion office was moved to Harrisburg, Pa., where the J. Horace McFarland 
Company, always Brrp-Lore’s printers, have since continued to serve as its 
publishers. 

*The Auk, XVI, Jan., 1899, p. 74; also Brrp Lore, I, Feb., 1899, p. 28. 
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In 1909 the Macmillan Company discontinued their relations with maga- 
zines, and at my request D. Appleton & Co. took their place as Brrp-Lore’s 
nominal publishers in return for advertising space, to be given to them only 
when it is available. 

Brrp-LoRE was more than fortunate in securing the support of Mabel 
Osgood Wright as the Editor of its Audubon Department. President of the 
Connecticut Audubon Society, a militant conservationist, and a writer 
of distinction, no one better fitted for the place could have been found. 
December, 1903, Mrs. Wright was joined by William Dutcher, and in 1904 T. 
Gilbert Pearson joined the staff as the editor of a department ‘For Young 
Observers.’ There were now 33 separate Audubon Societies in existence. 
Annual conferences were held in connection with the A. O. U. Congress, but 
it was evident that their work must be coé:dinated by some central body. In 
1905 this need resulted in the organization and incorporation of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies, with William Dutcher as its first president. 

From the beginning, Brrp-Lore had published the annual reports of the 
state societies, and it naturally therefore published the first annual report of 
the National Association.* Quite as naturally it was accepted by the National 
Association as its official organ. The relation had been developed so gradually 
and so logically that the need for a formal agreement was never felt and none 
exists. 

It is understood that the Nationa] Association shall receive Brrp-LoRE at 
the actual cost of production. This figure is reached by adding together the 
various bills received from the printer for paper, composition, press-work, 
mailing, postage, care of subscriptions, and for illustrations, etc., and dividing 
the total by the number of copies distributed. There is no charge for the 
Editor’s services or for his clerical assistance; none for storage or insurance. 
The price paid by the National Association is exactly the same as the one paid 
by the Editor of Brrp-Lore. But there is this to be stated, that while Brrp- 
Lore supports the School Department, the National Association pays the 
entire cost of the Executive Department and of its Annual Report. It would 
be impossible for Brrp-Lore to do this without actual loss. 

From this arrangement Brrp-Lore benefits through the printing of a larger 
edition and hence at a lower price per copy, and by issuing a larger magazine 
than, unaided, it could afford to produce alone. And for this assistance I hope 
that Brrp-LorE makes some return to the National Association and the cause 


for which it stands. 
*Vol. VII, 1905, pp. 295-350. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


IF MY EDITORIAL in the last issue of Brrp 
Lore on Group vs. Individual Ornithology 
appeared to favor the latter at the expense 
of the former it conveyed a false impression. 
Surely the editor of a magazine that in- 
augurated and for thirty-two years has 
encouraged and published the results of a 
Christmas Bird Census has shown active 
faith in the importance of coéperative bird- 
study. In these pages I have repeatedly 
emphasized what I believe to be the value of 
this solid achievement, dwelling not only on 
the scientific significance of the hundreds of 
thousands of recorded observations, but on 
the educational] influence the census has had 
for the observer 

The still largely 
taught, and he is fortunate who can find a 
fellow bird-student to guide his first un- 


ornithologist is self- 


certain footsteps; to help him train both eye 
and ear, to teach him the need of accuracy, 
to quicken his sense of appreciation, to 
arouse his interest in the work of others, and 
thus widen his knowledge of birds as well as 
of the countries they inhabit. How many 
persons have formed a friendship with birds 
through their companionship with man! 

The case, indeed, is too strong to require 
presentation. The Christmas Census, in my 
opinion, is Brrp-Lore’s greatest contribution 
to the advancement of bird-study. As well 
argue against the formation of Bird Clubs, 
the the American 


against existence of 


Ornithologists’ Union itself as against group 
ornithology. 
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It is just because the reasons for codpera- 
tive bird-study are so numerous and so valid, 
and the results so obvious, that I felt im- 
pelled to say a word for that phase of bird- 
study which, comparatively, receives but 
little attention. Of the 878 persons who took 
part in Brrp-Lore’s last Christmas Census 
only 73 went alone, and, doubtless, many of 
these solitary observers would have welcomed 
companions. The event called for and the 
season stimulated the spirit of good fellow- 
ship. Some groups contained over twenty 
observers. One readily imagines what a 
capital time they had in the field and in 
comparing experiences later. They have 
established mutual and more intimate rela- 
tions with the birds of what is commonly 
considered an almost lifeless season. They 
have become members of a brotherhood that 
acknowledges no boundaries of race, creed 
or country. 

It is not to be expected that all these 878 
observers will become research ornithologists. 
For by far the greater number bird-study 
will continue to be census and migration lists 
and a record of casual observations. And 
how fortunate they are to have acquired a 
knowledge which makes possible this priceless 
friendship with creatures that can add so 
immeasurably to the enjoyment of our life 
out-of-doors. They are to be envied among 
their less fortunate fellows. They need go no 
farther and still claim great wealth. 

It is the small minority among them I have 
in mind when I urge the claims of individual 
ornithology. They may, it is true, receive 
their impetus from group ornithology. It 
may carry them well along on the road to 
bird-lore, but let them beware lest its 
fascinations prevent them from blazing a 
trail of their own. Friendship grows deep 
roots in the soil of mutual interests and 


human associations become closer than 
those we can establish with birds. So the 


desire to go a-birding with the tried com- 
panion of many outings may be stronger 
than that which takes us out alone to spend 
hours in solitary observation which may or 
may not yield its reward. But it is the soli- 
tary, patient, tireless, persistent student to 
whom we must look for information from the 
very inner circles of bird-life. 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by A. A. ALLEN, Ph.D. 


Address all communications relative to the work of this 
department to the Editor, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


THE TANAGER’S STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D. 


Flaming scarlet, a ball of fire; one of the 
most brilliant birds in the whole world, 
with brightest red body and shiny black 
wings and tail; how does he escape destruc- 
tion? Here am I, his mate, almost as green 
as the leaves about me, and yet I have 
many exciting moments dodging Hawks 
and eluding cats. There he sits, as con- 
spicuous as the sun itself, singing vocifer- 
ously to attract attention and yet managing 
to live on and on as though there were no 
such thing as protective coloration, or at 


OUR BILLS ARE QUITE FINCH-LIKE lenat no need Sor it. ae 
BUT THERE IS A SLIGHT ‘TOOTH’ ON Of course, there is this much to say for , 
ae ae my mate: in spite of his gaudy dress, he is 
nobody’s fool, and he is wide awake from the moment he leaves the shelter of 
the leaves at the break of day until he conceals himself again at dusk. It would 
take a mighty shrewd Hawk to pounce on him, for he picks out the tops of 
the trees for his song-perches where he can survey the horizon in all directions 
and certainly no Hawk could swoop at him from above without being seen in 
plenty of time. From beneath he is well protected, as you may have discovered 
when trying to find him, by the network of leaves below. 

But, after all, present company excepted, it is only the unintelligent birds 
that need to be protectively colored, for were it not for their invisibility, their 
stupidity would have caused their extinction many years ago. Look at that 
‘Timberdoodle,’ the Woodcock, for example. He is so supremely dumb, and 
it takes him so long to make up his mind what is the safest course to pursue, 
that he will even let one touch him before deciding it is time to fly. Now, in 
his case, it is a mighty good thing for him that he is so protectively colored as 
to be almost invisible or there would be no Woodcocks in the world. We hear 
a good deal about the ‘balance of nature,’ and one very good job of balancing 
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that Mother Nature has done is to match protective coloration with lack of 
intelligence so that each species will have an equal chance at this thing called 
‘survival,’ or life and happiness. 

Perhaps I had best qualify my remarks at this point or you might infer 
that we female Tanagers, because we are green like the leaves, do not have a 
fair share of intelligence as compared with our sun-dipped mates. There are 
certain times in our lives when 
we cannot do much dodging of 
enemies, even if we see them 
first, and when agility and vigi- 
lance are of little avail. Such is 
the period when we are sitting 
on our eggs. Should we be con- 
spicuous then, even though we 
ourselves might escape, our 
homes would be demolished. 
Indeed, if I might express my 
opinion, the only time when pro- 
tective coloration means very 
much in the life of a noimal 
bird, anyway, is during the few 
critical moments when to dodge or to flee is as disastrous as to get caught. So 
when you come to studying the lives of Tanagers, or most other brilliantly 
colored birds, for that matter, you will find that the conspicuous males never 
sit on the eggs nor remain long in the vicinity of the nest, though they may 
occasionally bring us food. A bright red spot among the leaves would certainly 
attract attention to our homes no matter how quietly his lordship might sit. 

After the eggs are hatched, however, it is a somewhat different matter, for 
there must, of necessity, be considerable activity about the nest. At that time 
the quiet brooding is still left to us females, but our mates are very assiduous 
in feeding the youngsters, which they can do without having to remain long 
in one place. So, while we females are protectively colored and our mates are 
about as conspicuous as it is possible to be, we run about equal chances in the 
great struggle for existence and about the same number of each of us is de- 
stroyed every year. And that, I suppose, is as it ought to be. 

Then, there is another factor that might be considered which works for the 
preservation of our kind. So long as my mate attracts the attention of possible 
enemies by his conspicuousness, such enemies are likely to devote their time to 
pursuing him rather than to searching me out. So, while he may not have as 
restful a time and his alertness may often be taxed, still his very conspicuous- 
ness helps to make our home and the reproduction of our kind more secure. 

He does not need much of your sympathy, however, because, after all, he 
wears his resplendent clothes for only part of the year, and when we are through 


THE NEST IS MINE BUT THE EGGS ARE 
ALL COWBIRDS’ 
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MY MATE HELPS THE YOUNGSTERS BUT HE NEVER SITS ON THE EGGS 


nesting in late August and September and moult or change our feathers, he 
comes forth nearly as green as I am. Indeed, unless you happen to know that 
his wings are blacker and his body feathers somewhat yellower, you might 
easily mistake him for me. In this plumage he migrates and rests during the 
winter months in Colombia, Ecuador, and Peru; and if he wants to be some- 
what less alert than he is during the summer, perhaps his inconspicuous garb 
will permit him to escape, though, between you and me, the bird that ceases 
to be ever on his guard, no matter what his color may be, has his days num- 
bered. 

While in our winter quarters in South America and when passing through 
the West Indies or Central America on migration, we see quite a few of our 
brightly colored cousins, of which we have over 300 in tropical America. 
Only a few of our Tanager family are plain gray or white; the majority are 
bright blue, yellow, orange, green, purple, red, or combinations of these colors, 
at least one species having as many as seven different hues in his breeding 
plumage. Some of them have colors which are due to the surface structure of 
the feather rather than to pigment, and which change from brilliant green to 
orange-yellow or bronze with the varying angles at which the sunlight strikes 
them, like the throat of the Hummingbird that flashes from black to ruby-red 
with a turn of the head. 

Nearly all of us Tanagers are birds of the tree-tops, and in the tropical 
forests, where this habitat combines intense sunlight and plenty of humidity, 
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SOMETIMES WE NEST IN HEMLOCKS BUT WE REALLY PREFER OAKS 


THIS IS NOT MY IDEA OF A HELPING HAND, BUT I AM MAKING THE BEST OF IT 
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feather pigments reach their highest development. Indeed, it is largely because 
of us tree-top Tanagers that birds of tropical America have become famous for 
their brilliant colors. The birds of the tropical forest floor, however, are just as 
plainly colored as those anywhere else in the world, and we hear little about 
them. 

Like the Wood Warblers, we Tanagers are confined entirely to the New 
World, and should you go to Africa or India, or anywhere in the Old World for 
that matter, and see many beautiful birds, not one of them would be a Tanager. 
And, in spite of our numbers in the tropics, only four of us move north as far 
as the United States. The uniform red Summer Tanager in the Southeast is 
found as far north as Maryland and occasionally New England; the Western 
Tanager, with its yellow body and scarlet-tinged head, takes our place in the 
western states; and the duller red Hepatic Tanager, in the Southwest, completes 
the list except for a variety of the Summer Tanager, known as Cooper’s Tanager, 
which moves up from Mexico into Lower California and Arizona. 

In general, Tanagers greatly resemble many members of the Finch family. 
In fact, there is no sharp line separating us, though most of us have bills that 
are somewhat more rounded and with a tooth-like projection on the cutting- 
edge of the upper mandible. We never have that abrupt angle between the 
cutting-edge and the softer skin at the corner of the mouth that is so character- 
istic of the Sparrows. But, on the whole, we are very much alike, and, doubt- 
less, our ancient forebears originated from some Sparrow-like ancestor in 
Central or South America, and we have not been sufficiently endowed with a 
roving spirit to populate much more than the American tropics. 

We Scarlet Tanagers have more of this migrating instinct than any of the 
other Tanagers, and each spring we move northward from our ancestral home 
in northwestern South America, some of us across the Caribbean to Cuba, and 
others of us through Central America to Yucatan and thence across the Gulf 
of Mexico. By the first of April we have reached New Orleans, but it is after 
the first of May before we have reached the northern states and southern 
Canada. Some of us remain to nest in the mountains of Georgia and South 
Carolina, but the majority continue to the forests of Pennsylvania, New York, 
and New England where, among the oaks and hemlocks, we find congenial 
summer quarters and abundant food. 

We are really quite common throughout the northern United States and 
southern Canada east of the Plains States, but people who are unacquainted 
with our songs seldom realize it because we do not arrive from the South until 
the trees are in foliage, and, since we are primarily birds of the tree-tops, the 
leaves conceal us, even from the keen observer if he hunts only with his eyes. 

Those who have learned to hunt with their ears may at first overlook us, 
for, indeed, our song is somewhat Robin-like—that is to say, it sounds like a 
Robin with a cold and in a hurry. Here, Hurry, Furry, Blurry, Worry, Cheer 
my mate seems to say when he is singing (if you must have words to his song), 
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and Chip-Chur he calls when he 
is alarmed. As likely as not you 
will hear him at high noon as 
often as at daybreak, and a 
windstorm that hushes other 
birds may start him singing. At 
any rate, he is nearly as constant 
a songster as the Red-eyed Vireo 
or the Song Sparrow, and his 
song does not leave him from 
the time he acquires his red 
feathers in April until he dons 
his yellow-green plumage again 
in September. 

One reason for the constant 
singing that you hear is that we 
seldom have good luck with our 
first attempts at nesting, and 
since most of us have two 


broods, there is usually some- 
AT CLOSE RANGE MOST BIRDS SEE MORE CLEARLY 4). 60. « T: i lias 
WITH ONE EYE THAN TWO, SO HEREIAM LOOKING lng for some lanager to sing 


DOWN MY YOUNGSTER’S THROAT, NOT LISTENING about throughout the summer, 
TO HIS SQUALLS, AS YOU MIGHT SUPPOSE 


though practically every male 
takes a little rest from song while he is helping feed the youngsters. 

I suppose I may be largely to blame for the many attempts we have to 
make before we are successful in raising a family, for Nature has not endowed 
me with much ability at nest-building. It is my job to pick out the site and to 
build the nest, and while I usually select a good place on a horizontal limb 
from 7 to 40 feet from the ground, my workmanship is usually rather flimsy. 
I gather rootlets and weed-stems for the outside and sometimes put in quite a 
lining of grasses. Indeed, my nest is usually quite a bit stronger than the Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak’s although they look a good deal alike. Windstorms fre- 
quently dislodge it, however, and squirrels and Crows seem to know just where 
to find it, as do likewise those mean little Cowbirds that are always foisting 
their eggs upon us. So, some years, I make three or four attempts before I 
really raise any of my own youngsters, and though I may start nesting regu- 
larly the last of May, I am often feeding youngsters after the middle of August. 

I usually lay four eggs, sometimes five—late in the season only three— 
and these are a rather rich greenish blue in ground-color, with numerous spots 
of reddish brown, especially around the larger end. They are really quite 
attractive. I have to sit upon them for thirteen to fourteen days before they 
hatch, and then our youngsters are helpless in the nest for two weeks longer 
before they are able to get along without brooding and perch on the branches 
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by themselves. At first they have just a little grayish down on their heads 
and backs, but in a few days their feathers begin to develop, and when they 
are ready to leave the nest they resemble their mother in general color, except 
that they are somewhat browner and bave some rather obscure brownish 
streaks on their breasts. This plumage they wear until September when they 
renew all their body feathers, but not those of their wings and tails. Then 
they resemble me still more, the males being somewhat like their father in 
winter dress, even to having occasionally a pinkish or reddish cast to some of 
their feathers. 

I tell you we are relieved when they reach this stage and have their winter 
clothes, though long since they have been caring for themselves and we have 
not had that everlasting search for insects keeping us on the jump. You see, 
as long as they are in the nest we feed them practically entirely upon insects, 
but once they are out we hustle them to a cherry tree or a mulberry, if possible, 
which considerably lessens our burden. 

I suppose if economics of bird-life is uppermost in your thought, you would 
prefer to have us continue our diet of insects forever, for I must admit that 
the number of caterpillars and other defoliating insects that we consume 
certainly helps tree-growth. You can spray your shade trees and your fruit 
trees if you have the funds and the ambition and thus control their insect pests, 
but what would you do about the forest trees? You would have a difficult job 
spraying them, even with an airplane. Yes, you had better do everything you 


MY YOUNGSTERS RESEMBLE ME IN THEIR JUVENILE PLUMAGE, 
BUT THEIR BREASTS ARE STREAKED 
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can to encourage us Tanagers, and also the Vireos and the Warblers and other 
forest dwellers in the work for which we are especially qualified. 

Valuable as we are as protectors of the forest trees, I don’t suppose anyone 
with a spark of nature-interest would assign us the right to live merely because 
we destroy caterpillars. Even the most calloused individual must respond to 
the flash of color my mate brings to the dark green trees, and though I myself 
am but drably colored, you must agree that we are an interesting addition to 
your bird neighbors. It has always been a great pleasure to me that my kind 
has inspired so many great ornithologists and writers, and I am especially 
proud of the part we played in the childhood of that mentor of Ornithology, 
Dr. Elliott Coues. Writing in his ‘Birds of the Colorado Valley’ he says: 
“T hold this bird in particular, almost superstitious, recollection as the very 
first of all the feathered tribe to stir within me those emotions that have never 
ceased to stimulate and gratify my love for birds. More years have passed 
than I care to remember since a little child was strolling through an orchard 
one bright morning in June, filled with mute wonder at beauties felt, but neither 
questioned nor understood. A shout from an older companion—‘There goes 
a Scarlet Tanager’—and the child was straining eager, wistful eyes after some- 
thing that had flashed upon his senses for a moment as if from another world, 
it seemed so bright, so beautiful, so strange. ‘What is a Scarlet Tanager?’ 
mused the child, whose consciousness had flown with the wonderful apparition 
on wings of ecstasy; but the bees hummed on, the scent of the flowers floated 
by, the sunbeam passed across the greensward, and there was no reply— 
stirring the very depths 


nothing but the echo of a mute appeal to Nature, 


with an inward thrill.” 


QUESTIONS 


1. To what family does the Scarlet Tanager belong? 
2. How is it different from the Sparrow family? 
3. What are some of the characteristics of this family? 
4. What is the distribution of the Tanager family and what does this indicate about the 
origin of the Scarlet Tanager ? 
5. Describe briefly the male Scarlet Tanager in summer plumage. 
6. How is the female different? 
7. Describe the male in winter plumage. 
8. When do the changes in color take place and what is the process called? 
9. How does the young Scarlet Tanager in juvenile plumage differ from the adults? 
10. What is the ‘natal plumage’ and what color is it in the Scarlet Tanager? 
11. Where does the Scarlet Tanager spend the winter? 
12. Where does the Scarlet Tanager spend the summer? 
13. When does the Scarlet Tanager arrive in the southern United States? The northern 
states? 
14. Where does the Scarlet Tanager live during the summer and what kind of trees does 
it prefer? 
15. Where and when does the Tanager nest? 
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16. Describe the Tanager’s song. What other bird has a similar song? Describe the 
call-note. 

17. Does the male Tanager ever sit on the eggs? 

18. Does the female Tanager ever feed the young? 

19. What is the food of the Tanager? 

20. What is the incubation period, and how long are young Tanagers in the nest? 

21. Why is the Tanager so seldom seen? 

22. Does the Cowbird ever parasitize the Tanager? 

23. What are some of the other enemies of the Tanager? 

24. What is the relation in birds between coloration and intelligence? 

25. Describe briefly four Tanagers that are found in the United States. 


THICK-BILLED PARROT 
(See Frontispiece) 
Life History and Identification Outline 


1. Range: A permanent resident of the mountains of middle and northern Mexico whence 
it makes casual excursions, sometimes in flocks numbering 700 to 1000, into south- 
eastern Arizona and southwestern New Mexico. 
2. Voice: A “loud squawk” and doubtless other notes. 
3. Preferred Habitat: Pine forests. 
4. Food: It isknown to feed on pifion nuts which it sometimes descends to the ground to secure. 
5. Nest: Nests in August in the deserted nesting-hole of the Imperial Woodpecker from 
50 to 75 feet above the ground in pine trees. 
6. Eggs: Usually two; white. } 
7. Recognition Marks: The only Parrot now occurring in the United States. Its large size, 
colors, and habitat distinguish it. 
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AN INQUIRY AND AN ANSWER 


The management, always welcoming any 
manifestation of active interest in the Asso- 
ciation and its work, is glad to reproduce 
here an inquiry dated June 16, 1932, and 
the answer thereto: 


DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 
or AUDUBON SOCIETIES 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The undersigned 
members of the Association, noting the 
criticisms which have been made of the 
Association’s work in recent years, desire to 
ask the Directors for information on the 
following points so often raised in discussions 
of the Association’s work. We believe that 
your members are entitled to know precisely 
what the Association has been doing and 
plans to do concerning each one of these 
important aspects of the preservation of 
wild life in the United States. We ask this 
information not only for ourselves, but we 
ask that you give it to the membership as a 
whole through the pages of Brrp-Lore. 

In view of the undisputed decrease in the 
numbers of larger birds, both game and non- 
game, what specific activities has the Asso- 
ciation undertaken or does it plan to under- 
take: 

1. To stop the baiting of shooting-grounds 
for wild-fowl and the use of live decoys? 

2. To make illegal the use of the auto- 
matic shotgun? 

3. To offset the campaigns of gun and 
ammunition makers and of many game com- 
missioners and sportsmen to destroy so- 
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called vermin; namely, Eagles, Hawks, Owls, 
Road-runners (alleged to destroy Quail eggs), 
Anhingas, White Pelicans, Great Blue 
Herons, Green Herons, Bitterns, and King- 
fishers? 

4. To stop the unscientific poisoning 
operations of the U. S. Biological Survey in 
their campaign to exterminate alleged 
vermin and predators, through which 
mammals are killed off in immense numbers 
(together with many species of birds which 
incidentally pick up the poisoned baits), and, 
in addition, specially planned campaigns to 
destroy wholesale in California Tricolored 
Blackbirds, Horned Larks, and Linnets? 

5. To secure the repeal of the laws pro- 
viding for bounties on Eagles, Hawks, Owls, 
and other birds and mammals erroneously 
called vermin, in various states? 

6. To make illegal the use of the poletraps? 

7. To campaign for the extermination of 
the many cats now running wild over the 
country which form a serious menace to 
our birds? 

8. To extend Federal protection to the 
Bald Eagle, both throughout the United 
States and in Alaska? 

g. To campaign for shielding lighthouses 
to prevent the unnecessary destruction of 
migrating birds? 

We are concerned to put these inquiries 
to you because no definite picture of the 
Association’s conservation program has been 
given in Brrp-LoreE, nor do your members 
know specifically what you are doing to 
offset the enormous destruction of wild life 
or to protect vanishing species. The Asso- 
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ciation’s publications reflect merely an 
interest in the study of birds (particularly 
in song-birds to the neglect of larger species 
so easily destroyed) not in conservation. The 
huge increase in the number of hunting 
licenses issued in recent years and the or- 
ganized campaigns of commercial interests 
which profit from the destruction of wild 
life, seem to us to constitute an extraordinary 
challenge to vigorous work. 

Aligned against conservation are many 
game commissioners, so-called sportsmen, 
ammunition makers, ill-informed farmers, 
orchardists, and fishermen, and, as concerns 
animals, the stockmen and especially the 
sheep-raisers in the West. The U. S. Biologi- 
cal Survey seems to have succumbed to the 
pleas of these commercial interests and to 
have entered upon a campaign of destruction 
almost to the exclusion of its function as a 
preserver of wild life. 

This situation seems to us so critical that 
your members are entitled to a full and frank 
statement of precisely how you are meeting 
and how you propose to meet it. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) Atva K. HELD, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ex1za M. Cope, Saunderstown, R. I. 

CHAUNCEY STILLMAN, New York City. 

Jostan THaw, New York City. 

Henry H. Cottins, Jr., Chestnut Hill, 
Pa. 

(Miss) Hortense Davis, Pass Christian, 


iss. 
Dr. A. BrazreR Howe tt, Baltimore, 


Dr. Ernst Huser, Baltimore, Md. 

*Orrs Bratt KENT, Colorado Bldg., 
Washington, D. C. 

ELLswortH LuMLEY, Great Falls, Mont. 

REGINALD RosBins, Santa Barbara,Calif. 

(Miss) Attce TapLey, Boston, Mass. 

(Miss) HELEN G. THompson, Taftville, 
Conn. 

Tuomas C. WAYLAND, New York City. 


*Mr. Kent does not join in asking question No. 7 


The letter was answered as follows: 


The Directors of the National Association 
of Audubon Societies acknowledge the 
receipt of the letter signed by you and 
thirteen others under date of June 16, and 
by their authority I herewith forward the 
following reply submitted to and approved 
by them at their meeting of June 28, 1932. 

Your statement that the ‘“Association’s 
publications reflect merely an interest in the 
study of birds (particularly in song-birds to 
the neglect of larger species so easily de- 
stroyed) not in conservation,” would seem 
to indicate you have not had opportunity to 
read the editorials in the Executive Depart- 
ment of Brrp-Lore, our Annual Reports, 
and our publications generally. 
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Following are some of the activities of the 
Association along the lines of your inquiry, 
together with references to Brrp-Lore where 
further information may be found. 

1. Weare opposed to the shooting of wild- 
fowl over baited grounds or waters, which is 
a custom that has grown very much of late, 
but concerning which state legislatures have 
been slow to act. 

For some time we have been working with 
members of the Advisory Board on Federal 
Regulations, which is the personal advisory 
body to the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
has authority to make rules and regulations 
regarding the taking of wild-fowl. The writer 
is a member of that body and has a resolution 
on this subject ready to present and urge at 
its meeting which has been called for July 
8, 1932. 

The increased use of live decoys of recent 
years has proven an unduly destructive 
agency in some sections, particularly when 
bait is used and certainly in these cases we 
oppose their use. (Position of Board on 
baiting stated to members—Brrp-Lore, 
November—December, 1930, page 490, and 
for November—December, 1931, page 461.) 

2. We are interested in the suppression 
not only of the use of the automatic shotgun, 
but of the pump-gun which is equally 
destructive. 

This is a problem that by various agencies 
has been brought before legislatures of this 
country for about thirty years. Only in New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania, I believe, have 
such restrictive laws become operative. 

One of the latest vigorous efforts made to 
curtail the use of these weapons began on 
February 20, 1929, when the writer, as 
Chairman of the National Committee on 
Wild-Life Legislation, composed of repre- 
sentatives from the large conservation organ- 
izations of this country and the various state 
game departments, appointed a subcom- 
mittee to study this problem and gather data 
which could be used in efforts to suppress 
these guns. After much painstaking work, 
during which every effort was made to 
induce the manufacturers to discontinue the 
making and selling of these guns, we peti- 
tioned the United States Secretary of Agri- 
culture to prohibit the use of all guns 
carrying over three shots when hunting 
migratory game-birds. We also were respon- 
sible for getting a similar resolution passed by 
the American Game Conference in December, 
1930, and such a resolution also was adopted 
by the Federal Advisory Board. (For an 

account of this, see Report of International 
Association of Game, Fish and Conservation 
Commissioners, 1931, pages 16 and 17; also 
Brrp-LorE, November—December, 1931, 
pages 460-461.) 

3. This deals with matters on which we 
have continually worked as funds, time, and 
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opportunity would afford since the incorpo- 
ration of the Association more than twenty- 
seven years ago. 

Most of the laws that exist on the statute 
books of the United States to protect the 
birds you list were enacted at the insistence 
of the Audubon Society workers. 

With special reference to the Road-runner 

it is protected by law in seven of the nine 
states in which it is found. About three years 
ago the Fish and Game Commission of Okla- 
homa paid a bounty on this bird, but pays no 
bounty at the present time. 

We have published and distributed many 
hundreds of thousands of copies of circulars 
and colored pictures of Hawks and Owls and 
have in preparation the most comprehensive 
treatise on Hawks of North America that has 
been contemplated. We have steadily op- 
posed bounties and have made numerous 
attempts to get further restrictive laws en- 
acted against the killing of these birds and 
the enactment of bounty laws. 

For our work in protecting Anhingas, 
Herons, Egrets, and numerous other large 
birds, see the annual reports published in the 
December Brrp-Lore for the past twenty- 
seven years. Various other notices have ap- 
peared in Brrp-Lore, for example, Nov- 
ember-December, 1930, pages 473-474. Also 
see widely distributed circulars “Legal 
Status of Hawks and Owls,” and “‘The Case 
of the Hawk,” Brrp-Lore, January—Feb- 
ruary, 1930, pages 87-89; and printed letter 
to members, November 16, 1931. 

The American Society of Mammalo- 
gists undertook to study predatory bird and 
animal control-work as carried on by the 
Government in the West, and when its findings 
were made public in 1931, we gladly ‘joined 
forces with it. The Directors of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies at their 
next meeting passed resolutions condemning 
the poisoning campaign, and, at the request 
of one of them, the membership at the annual 
meeting passed a similar resolution. 

Since then we have been working very hard 
to bring this practice to an end, an account of 
which may be found in Brrp-Lore, May 
June, 1932, pages 235-239. 

5. For many years we have fought bounty 
laws, for this is a policy to which we have 
always been opposed, and propose to continue 
these efforts. (See Brrp-Lore, March-April, 
1923, pages 152-155; March~—April, 1931, page 
166; ; January- February, 1932, pages 106-107; 
March April, 1932, pages 175-176; March-— 
April, 1926, pages 165-166. 

6. We have consistently opposed the use of 
pole-traps and shall seek to have their use 
outlawed by state legislation. (As a recent 
example of our efforts to bring about results, 
see Brrp-Lore, January—February, 1931, page 
95-) 

This Association paid the expenses of 


gathering data and publishing the 112-page, 
illustrated bulletin on ‘““The Domestic Cat,” 
by Edward Howe Forbush, in 1916. Large 
editions of this were widely distributed, and 
it has been the basis for virtually all legis- 
lative efforts of recent years to control wander- 
ing, vagrant cats. It is the one recognized 
standard work on the subject in America. By 
lectures, general articles, and other means we 
are helping to keep the subject before the 
public. (See Brrp-Lore, September-Oc- 
tober, 1915, pages 408-409;. March—April, 
1915, page 207; May-June, 1917, page 178; 
May-June, 1918, pages 264-265; July—Aug- 
ust, 1918, page 326; May-June, 1920, page 
263; September October, 1925,pages 370~371; 
November-—December, 1929, pages 440-441; 
and March~—April, 1931, page 230.) 

The Directors of this Association 
authorized the President to study the 
Alaskan Eagle Bounty Law on the ground 
in 1927, and for years we have tried to get 
the Legislature of that Territory to repeal 
the law. We drafted and presented bills to 
Congress to protect these birds, not only in 
Alaska but throughout the United States. 
(See Brrp-Lore, January-February, 1927, 
pages 83-85; March-April, 1927, pages 
157-160; January-February, 1928, pages 
86-90; January-February, 1930, pages 86- 
87; May—June, 1930, pages 236-238; Septem- 
ber—October, 1930, page 395; and November- 
December, 1930, pages 473-474.) 

g. The writer has made some studies of 
the subject of lighthouse racks for birds as 
used in Germany, Holland, and England. 
We urged on the United States Lighthouse 
Board the proposition of erecting such racks 
about lighthouses in this country and offered 
to pay the entire expense of equipping a 
lighthouse as an experiment. This Govern- 
ment board replied it had investigated the 
matter and found that comparatively few 
birds were now killed at lighthouses and 
declined our offer. (See Brrp-Lore, July- 
August, 1922, pages 316-319; January- 
February, 1923, pages 91-92.) 

In considering these matters, one should 
bear in mind that this is an enormous 
country, with conditions and public reactions 
toward various forms of wild life varying 
tremendously in different sections; that the 
chief urge of people everywhere is to make a 
living; that wild life which the people regard 
as inimical to the interests affecting their 
livelihood is looked upon differently from 
what it is by the nature-lover. These people 
have a voice in the legislatures, and many 
restrictive measures which you and I would 
like to see in operation are very difficult to 
secure and even harder to enforce. 

A few of the urgent needs today deal with 
cultivating pub’ sentiment for the preser- 
vation of use ks and Owls, for the 
suppression of unsp..csmanlike methods and 
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devices for killing game, for the increase of 
funds for enforcement of Federal laws, for 
increasing reservations and sanctuary areas 
and for education of children to the beauty 
and value of bird-life. 

I am glad to learn of your special interest 
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in these matters. I am confident that the 
Association can depend upon your co- 
operation in its efforts to advance the cause 
of wild bird-protection in these directions. 
Yours sincerely, 
T. GILBERT PEARSON. 


REPORT OF JUNIOR AUDUBON CLUB WORK 


The twenty-second year of the Associa- 
tion’s educational work among the children 
was completed June 1, 1932. During this 
interval, 144,306 Junior Audubon Clubs, 
consisting of 4,885,026 members, were 
enrolled. This large number of boys and 
girls, in reality constituting a vast potential 
army in the cause of bird-protection, were 
furnished with the Association’s special sets 
of bird leaflets at actually one-half the cost 
of printing and distribution. 

The generosity of members and friends of 
the Association, including especially the 
regular annual contribution of our Unknown 
Benefactor, has made it possible to carry on 
this work. 

The immense amount of labor involved in 
handling the correspondence and in mailing 
out material again has been in charge of 
Mrs. Lillian McEvany of our Educational 
Department and her able corps of assistants, 
while nine regular lecturers, or Field Agents, 
were employed throughout the school year. 

Naturally, the serious and widespread 
financial depression has been the cause of a 
falling off in Junior Club membership. The 
statement which follows shows the enroll- 
ment and distribution of Junior Clubs and 
members during the school year of 1931-32: 


Annual Summary of Junior Audubon 
Clubs and Members Enrolled Under 
the Children’s Educational Fund 
Ending June 1, 1932 


States Clubs Members 
eee: 474 
| en eer Rie 42 
A Sn eee 263 
Arkansas. . oe Se . 22 505 
0 ee 7,718 
ES 963 
Connecticut ....... . 219 9,003 


States Clubs Members 
NOR ig! fe ee 390 
District of Columbia... . 7 332 
eee eee 1,009 
OO ee 2,355 
SS er ee 305 
. ee oe 6,011 
Sa 6,341 
Iowa ... oe ; i 2,906 
Kansas Pe ss ; — 1,780 
Kentucky . wm sa) a 1,507 
Louisiana . . reas 387 
ee Sn. 0) oe 969 
Maryland . oats 8,702 
Massachusetts . ‘or 327 14,249 
Michigan . . : 5 4,026 
Minnesota... . os 110 4,477 
Mississippi . . ig 152 
Missouri. . . ake! ee 2,005 
i re ee 626 
Nebraska . . ga st oe a 1,049 
Nevada . os 52 be itl mS. oa 118 
New Hampshire ... . 26 1,200 
ge . 133 5,791 
ew BOGMIOO .. 2. 6 we 5 158 
New York boa ase 557 24,539 
North Carolina .-...... 37 1,200 
North Dakota ....... 12 654 
2a eee 7,043 
I eo a ate Sa 1,209 
eee ero 3,832 
Pennsylvania. ..... . .373 16,634 
Rhode Island ..... ‘ae 122 
South Carolina. ...... 16 589 
Bomte Eemets .. ww te 570 
(ee 764 
, Se een ee . 62 2,549 
i < dempvis SGe e gi1o 
ss a arc ares 783 
. are 959 
ee eee 1,405 
West Virginia ....... 44 1,667 
re 3598 
Es vb eiecel on we 210 
) eae 6,145 
7 SS er 29 
Porto Rico . ches olite ont 45 
| eee 30 
Philippine Islands . I 25 

Towle... ss «< ghty shams 
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PROTECTION OF THE IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 


It is a pleasure to announce that Ivory- 
billed Woodpeckers have again been seen. 

As guests of the Department of Conserva- 
tion of the State of Louisiana, Ernest G. 
Holt, in charge of the Department of Sanc- 
tuaries for the Audubon Association, and the 
writer, recently had the pleasure of observing 
some of these birds at close range. Single 
females were seen on several occasions, but 
we could not be sure whether these were the 
same or different birds. It is certain that at 
least two females and a male were not repeats. 

About April 15, 1932, Mason Spencer 
killed a male Ivory-bill in a great forest in 
Madison Parish, Louisiana, and sent it to 
the office of the State Department of Con- 
servation in New Orleans, where it was 


mounted by E. S. Hopkins. 
It was to this territory that Mr. Holt and 


TREE WHERE MR. HOLT SAW HIS FIRST IVORY-BILLED WOODPECKER 


I were conducted, and from May 12 to May 
17 were given every possible assistance by 
the state officials in our search for the 
Ivory-bills. 

We discovered the best way to locate them 
was by listening for their calls. Their note 
is different from any other sound in the 
forest. It resembles the noise that may be 
produced by blowing a small tin horn, and 
there is something in it that suggests the 
yank of the White-breasted Nuthatch. 

That every effort will be made by Louisi- 
ana to protect these birds is indicated in the 
following letter from Mr. Daspit of the State 
Department of Conservation.—T. G. P. 


New Orleans, La., June 6, 1932 
Dear Dr. Pearson: The Department of 
Conservation of Louisiana was pleased to 
have you and your associate, Ernest G. 


Photographed by T. Gilbert Pearson 
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Holt, as its guests in the month of May. I 
was glad to have the opportunity of accom- 
panying you to the great forest where the 
{vory-billed Woodpecker is found and to see 
that you gentlemen had a chance to study 
this bird. 

I want again to say that the State of 
Louisiana, through its Department of Con- 
servation, will do all it can to preserve the 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker, and we are glad to 
promise you that this Department will issue 
no scientific permits for killing any specimen 
of the Ivory-billed Woodpecker, and will 
not issue any permits to take specimens of 
the Roseate Spoonbill, the breeding-place of 
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which your Association has been protecting 
by an employed agent for the past twelve 
years. Furthermore, I am glad to advise 
you that there is in the employ of the De- 
partment of Conservation of Louisiana a man 
whose special duty it is to guard the Ivory- 
billed Woodpeckers in their home in the big 
forest. 

We are glad to have your coéperation, and 
will do all we can to preserve these two rare 
birds in which you take such great interest. 


Very truly yours, 


(Signed) ARMAND P. Dasprt 
Director Fur and Wild Life Division 


REPORT FROM ROOSEVELT BIRD SANCTUARY, MAY, 1932 


Birds 


Never have there been so many migrants 
in the Sanctuary as there were on the morn- 
ing of May 7. There was literally a bird in 
every bush and tree during the morning of 
that date. In less than ten minutes I identi- 
fied 15 Warblers. The Black-throated Blue, 
Parula, Chestnut-sided, Magnolia, Myrtle, 
and Black and White Warblers were so 
numerous as to be diverting and to interfere 
with concentration on other less numerous 
species. I had the surprise of seeing 6 Oven- 
birds at once. Migrating birds other than 
Warblers were more numerous that morning 
than is customary on Long Island. The 
Yellow-breasted Chat was here and credita- 
bly supported the vocal reputation attributed 
to him by Wheaton. 

The presence of such large numbers of 
migrants so far out of their wonted course is 
undoubtedly explained by the storm that 
swept in from the west at about 3 A.M. on 
May 7. This wind and electric storm caught 
a cloud of migrants over the mainland, just 
west of Long Island, forcibly diverting the 
birds eastward, and gave to Long Island 


such a wave of Warblers as is seldom seen 
here. 

There were seasonably warm days early in 
the month that gave impetus to avian and 
vegetable life. Many nests were constructed 
then. This period was followed by unusually 
low temperatures that lasted for nearly two 
weeks, causing many of the early nests to be 
abandoned because the procreative instincts 
were held in check. A return of warm weather 
late in the month accelerated nesting, with 
the result that a normal number for the 
season was reached before the close of the 
month. To date, 22 species are known to 
have nested, and 68 species have been listed 
this month. 

Visitors 


The Fountain continues to draw large 
numbers. Undoubtedly more people have 
been before the Fountain this month than in 
any former May. The fact that the month 
has been drier than is usual for May possibly 
accounts, in a measure, for the large number 
of visitors. The numbers admitted into the 
Sanctuary have been all, or even more, than 
was well to have therein.—EuGENE Swope. 


WILD-FOWL SITUATION—FEDERAL BOARD MEETS 


A meeting of the Federal Advisory Board 
on Regulations pertaining to the hunting of 
wild-fowl was held in Washington on July 8. 
This was for the special purpose of consider- 
ing the water-fowl situation and making 
recommendations to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture with reference to the hunting season 


of 1932-33. As has been the custom in the 
past, the members of the Board were enjoined 
to give out no information as to what action 
was taken, pending the President’s procla- 
mation of the new regulations. 

On June 15, a statement by Paul G. 
Redington, Chief of the Bureau of Biological 
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Survey, was sent to members of the Board. 
We quote as follows: 


Closure of the 1931 hunting season 
throughout the United States by the latter 
part of December permitted the birds to 
enjoy undisturbed a longer period than usual 
before their northward migration. Under 
these circumstances the birds became ex- 
ceptionally tame, with the result that they 
gathered in numbers to feed in favorable 
places and were more readily observed than 
has been usual in other years. Shortage of 
food and water in many places led to heavy 
concentrations in some favorable spots and 
in other instances to wide scattering locally 
over meadow and marsh areas normally 
little frequented. . . . 

The number of breeding birds which re- 
mained and were able to return to the nesting- 
grounds is a feature of major concern. While 
complete figures as to the annual kill made 
during the short hunting season of 1931 are 
not obtainable, estimates based on extended 
observations and analyses of data secured by 
U. S. game protectors indicate that the 
annual kill in 1931 was not over one-half 
that of 1930.... Despite savings thus 
effected, the number that went north to 
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breed this spring is in many places far less 
than normal, and reports from extensive 
breeding areas in the Northwest now show a 
shortage of at least one-fourth in the breeding 
population as compared with numbers present 
at the same time last spring. 


We also are glad to quote from a statement 
just received from Hoyes Lloyd, Supervisor 
of Wild Life Protection of the Canadian 
Department of the Interior: 


Reports, this spring, from some water- 
fowl observers in the Prairie Provinces of 
Canada indicate that water conditions for 
the breeding of Ducks are somewhat better 
than they were at this time last year. It will 
perhaps, take some years for the water-fowl- 
breeding areas to recuperate because plant- 
food is gone and the water-table lowered. . . . 
The information contained in some of the 
reports indicates that Ducks were well used 
during the winter sojourn in the United 
States, due no doubt to the shortened season, 
to favorable weather conditions last fall in 
Canada and the United States, which favored 
the Ducks but not the hunters, and to better 
game-protection in Canada and the United 
States. 


SHORE-BIRDS ON LONG ISLAND 


By J. T. NICHOLS 


It will be of interest to sum up recent 
changes in the numbers of shore-birds on 
Long Island, N. Y., and, if possible, correlate 
these with the Federal closed season which 
has been in force on all but the two large 
Plovers, Yellow-legs, Wilson’s Snipe, and 
Woodcock since 1916; on these Plovers since 
1926, and on the Yellow-legs since 1927. 
Probably the numbers of all the species 
swing in cycles (of abundance and scarcity) 
due to obscure natural causes. Furthermore, 
it should be borne in mind that the actual 
abundance of those which occur as migrants 
is masked by the irregularity of their move- 
ments due to meteorological factors and the 
changing condition of the same feeding- 
grounds from year to year. 

During the ten-year period of 1911 to 1920, 
I was much in the field during the southward 
summer migration of these birds, and in 
The Auk for January, 1921 (pages 110 to 
112), published an estimate of their com- 
parative numbers. Unfortunately, I have no 
such extensive personal data to draw on for 


the ten years from 1921 to 1930, but from 
more scattering observations and numerous 
reports received as editor of Brrp-Lore’s 
Season Department, it is yet possible to 
speak with a fair degree of confidence of the 
increase and decrease of those species wherein 
such is apparent. The most abundant small 
Semipalmated Sandpiper, the Lesser Yellow- 
legs, which is the bay-bird which was princi- 
pally killed when shooting was permitted, 
the Pectoral Sandpiper, the Solitary Sand- 
piper, and the Stilt Sandpiper seem to have 
been present in smaller numbers, perhaps 
decreased by one-third. In the case of the 
Solitary Sandpiper, this is obviously for lack 
of those wet years when the margins of 
inland ponds in August and September are 
flooded and this species resorts to the coast. 
The Semipalmated Sandpiper is so abundant 
and was so little hunted that its increase and 
decrease would be expected to be due to 
natural causes. The present status of the 
Lesser Yellow-legs and the Pectoral Sand- 
piper is disappointing, especially as the latter 
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seemed to be distinctly on the increase 
around 1920. The Stilt Sandpiper, which is 
ordinarily rare on the North Atlantic coast, 
occasionally appears here in considerable 
flights, probably due to particular meteor- 
ological conditions. Such a flight occurred 
in 1912, the largest of which we have any 
definite record, and the birds took heavy 
punishment on Long Island, and especially 
on the Massachusetts coast where market 
gunning was at that time permitted; but 
they were by no means wiped out. 

A similar increase of perhaps one-third is 
indicated for the Sanderling and the Greater 
Yellow-legs, in the Sanderling very probably 
due to (nominally) complete protection. It 
would not be an exaggerated estimate to say 
that the numbers of the Hudsonian Curlew, 
Dowitcher, Willet, and Golden Plover from 
1921 to 1930 were twice what they were from 
1911 to 1920. This is not as satisfactory as 
it sounds for the Willet, as this bird was 
probably most numerous in 1923, and is now 
a decidedly uncommon species. It seems 
doubtful if the Curlew increase is directly 
due to protection, for this bird, on Long 
Island at least, is wary, and not many were 
killed; but the Dowitcher, which in 1931 (a 
‘flight’ year for it) was probably more numer- 
ous than it has been since the ’80’s, and 
had in the 1920’s reached an abundance to 
take heavy punishment, with disastrous re- 
sults, had there been an open season. 
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As satisfactory a showing as made by any 
species is that of the Golden Plover. Under 
the right weather conditions this bird used to 
be abundant in ‘flights’ which occurred 
irregularly in fall, but by the ’80’s it had 
become rare, doubtless due to over-shooting. 
Whereas its present increase is presumably 
due at least in part to natural causes, it is 
the closed season which permits that increase 
to continue. The Marbled Godwit and the 
Long-billed Curlew seem to have become 
more frequent in the last ten years; they 
were probably always uncommon on Long 
Island. The Hudsonian Godwit has cer- 
tainly not decreased; a bird of very irregular 
occurrence and easily overlooked, it was 
probably never as rare as supposed. The 
Upland Plover has become appreciably less 
rare. 

Now as to the few breeding species. A 
fairly satisfactory number of Woodcock have 
bred on the Island for the past twenty years, 
and their status has been little changed in 
that time. The nesting Piping Plover along 
the south beaches have increased, probably 
by a half or more. However, for some 
unaccountable reason (unless it be cats) 
there seems to have been a sharp falling off 
in the Spotted Sandpiper in the last few 
years, for this bird is scarce in some localities 
where formerly it was common. Its numbers 
as a whole have quite likely been cut in 
two. 


NOTES FROM THE HAWK AND OWL SOCIETY 


The plan of work of the Hawk and Owl 
Society was outlined in the March-April 
number of Brrp-Lore. The Organization 
Committee consists of James L. Edwards, 
New Jersey; Richard Herbert, New York; 
Charles K. Nichols, New Jersey and, Dr. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, New York. Mr. Colvin 
Farley, of 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 
is the Treasurer, and the writer is Secretary. 

Through our correspondence and circular 
letters we have received much information 
and have been assured of codperation from 
many sources. The Linnzan Society of New 
York City, the Westchester County (N. Y.) 
Conservation Association, the Staten Island 


(N. Y.) Bird Club, and the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Audubon Societies have 
either subscribed funds or have endorsed the 
movement officially. The officers of more 
than twenty other Bird Clubs, Audubon 
Societies, and scientific organizations have 
expressed warm sympathy with our ideals. 
We have complete and mutually satisfac- 
tory coérdination with the National Asso- 
ciation of Audubon Societies which has been 
of great help. A start has been made in the 
founding of local committees, or in the 
appointment of local representatives, who 
have consented to give assistance. Those 
indicating special interest in this phase of 
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work are: Dr. John B. May, Boston, Mass.; 
Alexander Sprunt, Jr., Charleston, S. C.; 
John A. Gillespie, Glenolden, Pa.; Edward 
S. Weyl, Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry 
H. Collins, Jr., Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; J. P. Jensen, Dassel, Minn.; Dr. Louis 
B. Bishop, Pasadena, Calif.; and Ralph 
Ellis, Jr., Berkeley, Calif. 

The National Association of Audubon 
Societies has completed arrangements with 
the New Jersey Fish and Game Commission 
for the two organizations to codperate again 
this fall in controlling the shooting of pro- 
tected Hawks at Cape May during the 
migration period 

A limited number of copies of the drawing 
of ‘Hawks in Flight,’ by Dr. May, used in 
Forbush’s ‘Birds of Massachusetts and Other 
New England States’; Snyder’s ‘Hawks and 
Owls of Ontario’ (Royal Ontario Museum of 
Zoilogy Handbook No. 2); Hausman’s 
‘Hawks of New Jersey’ (Bulletin No. 430, 
New Jersey Agricultural Station); the 
Brodie Club’s answer to Jack Minor (Pub. 
No. 1); and complete sets of Hawk and Owl 
leaflets issued by the National Association 
of Audubon Societies, may be obtained from 
the writer upon request. 

The following are a few of the remarks 
received from different places: 

Ontario: I believe that the public will 
answer an appeal to save the birds-of-prey 
as they answered the appeal to save the 
plumage birds. 

California: Concerted action for the 
protection of our raptorial birds is imperative 
if we are not to lose them from the greater 
part of the country. 

Pennsylvania: I see little-hope, however, 
of saving our birds-of-prey from eventual 
extinction 

In view of our stand against pole-traps, 


bounties, Hawk-shooting campaigns, and 
the use of poison, it is of interest to note a 
resolution passed by a Rod and Gun Club 
and sent to us, including the following: 

Opposing the efforts to reduce the numbers 
of any species of wild birds and animals 
beyond a point of necessary control... vig- 
orously opposing the killing of wild birds and 
animals by the use of poisons. 


Misleading information, unfortunately, is 
being given out by game-schools, game-com- 
missioners, and even by some conservation- 
ists who should know better. In New Jersey, 
a lecturer who toured the state, speaking 
before high schools, prefaced his remarks by 
the statement: “The Hawks, Owls, and 
Crows must go.” 

We solicit the interest of all lovers of the 
great outdoors to prevent the sacrifice of our 
Raptores by game-breeders, hunters, and 
farmers. At a single small pond on a New 
York Rod and Gun Club property, 104 
Ospreys have been shot legally in a year and 
a half. On a local bird sanctuary, pole- 
traps are used to catch Hawks and Owls, 
despite our vigorous protests to the contrary. 
At a well-known game-farm, Barn Owls, 
Long-eared Owls, Buteos, and even a Car- 
rier Pigeon have been caught in these traps. 
Success has attended our efforts in other 
directions, however. 

We hope our friends throughout the country 
will urge the complete enclosure of all game- 
breeding pens with netting, the abandonment 
of pole-traps and bounty campaigns, and will 
assist in putting before the public the results 
of the many unbiased scientific investigators 
who have carefully studied the food-habits of 
these birds —WaArRREN F. Eaton, Secretary, 
63 Normal Avenue, Upper Montclair, N. J. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


White Pelicans in Great Salt Lake 


A recent letter from David H. Madsen, of 
the National Park Service, gives an interest- 
ing account of the breeding status, this 
summer, of the White Pelican in Great Salt 
Lake. We quote a portion of the letter as 
follows: 


On May 15, Ben Thompson of the National 


Park Service and I visited one of the islands 
in Great Salt Lake where the Pelicans nest. 
I have visited this island several times during 
the past ten years and there are more birds 
present there now than I have observed on 
any previous visit. According to our esti- 
mate 1500 nests were occupied. There were 
several hundred new nests that had just 
been built in which there were no eggs 
and a few hundred Pelicans that had hatched 
and were old enough to leave the nest. There 
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were approximately 4000 birds on the 
island. 

We were there between 2 and 5 o’clock in 
the afternoon. At this hour we figured that 
half of the birds had left for the feeding- 
grounds from 50 to 100 miles away. That 
means that there are between 6000 and 8000 
birds in this colony. Another island which 
we did not visit and which is rarely visited, 
has in the past been occupied by approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the number of birds 
present in the colony referred to. Assuming 
that there may be 2000 birds on this island 
(and we know there are some because there 
was a continuous flight of birds from the 
island), it is safe to say that there are 
between 8000 and 10,000 White Pelicans 
nesting on the islands in Great Salt Lake 
this year. 

The unusual number of birds in these 
colonies is perhaps due to the fact that the 
islands are not visited more than once or 
twicea year, whereas most of the other colonies 
are disturbed frequently. Also, the drought 
which has prevailed in the West for the past 
several years has resulted in drying up many 
of the shallow lakes where the birds of other 
colonies secured their food. So, while the 
Salt Lake colony has greatly increased, it is 
quite probable that other colonies have 
decreased in numbers. That seems to be 
true of Pyramid Lake which Ben Thompson 
visited a week earlier, and where he found 
much less than the usual number of birds. 


New Audubon Warden for Texas 


Through the hearty coéperation of the 
Houston (Texas) Outdoor Nature Club and 
the State Game, Fish, and Oyster Commis- 
sion, there is now in the employ of the 
Audubon Association a new warden whose 
duty is to give protection to the unusually 
interesting colony of water-birds which 
breed on Vingtune Island in Galveston Bay. 

There here nest not only large numbers of 
Snowy and Louisiana Herons, but also a 
small colony of the rare and beautiful Roseate 
Spoonbill. The newly appointed warden, 
Roy P. Friddell, will not only guard the 
rookery on Vingtune Island but will also keep 
a general oversight of the birds of that 
region. 


Plan to Restore Breeding- and Resting- 
Places for Water-Fowl 


The plan, recently announced by the 
Biological Survey, to enlist the codperation 
of individuals and various local agencies and 


organizations in a nation-wide, concerted 
effort to increase the breeding- and resting- 
places of water-fowl has met with general 
approval. Such action, the Survey holds, is 
made imperative by the drastic program of 
Federal economy which, for the time being, 
has practically stopped the progress of the 
acquisition of refuges under the terms of the 
Migratory Bird Conservation Act. 

The plan as announced by the Survey is, 
briefly, during this period of enforced Federal 
inactivity along these lines, to greatly aug- 
ment the refuge system by the acquisition 
and restoration of innumerable small, 
marshy, and water-areas which are suitable 
for nesting-, feeding-, and resting-grounds 
for wild-fowl. No area, it is held, is too small 
to acquire or restore, and the coéperation of 
all agencies, from the farmer to State Game 
Commissions and National organizations, is 
earnestly desired. 

Recently, the Game and Conservation 
Commissioners of Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Nebraska, and North and South 
Dakota, who attended the summer Conven- 
tion of the Minnesota Game Protective 
League and the Interstate Wild Life Con- 
ference, held at Worthington, Minn., agreed 
to engage at once in a campaign to restore 
wild-fowl breeding-grounds in their states. 
Federal refuges must comprise at least 
20,000 acres in order to be economically 
administered, but under this supplementary 
plan many smaller areas can be utilized and 
cared for advantageously. 

It is to be hoped that the Survey’s program 
will continue to meet with the active support 
of all who are interested in the conservation 
of our wild water-fowl. 


Audubon Warden Dies 


Captain W. A. Roberts, the Association’s 
special warden for the Shark River Region 
of the Florida Everglades, died on June 10, 
1932, presumably from a heart attack. We 
learn that he left his house-boat camp to 
take a small boat to anchor in deeper water. 
When he failed to return, his daughter-in- 
law, Mrs. Perry Roberts, took another boat 
to investigate and found the Captain dead, 
floating beside his boat. 
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Captain Roberts had served the Associa- 
tion faithfully and well, as attested by his 
regular and interesting reports and also by 
those of the United States Game Protector, 
J. V. Kelsey, who states: “The passing of 
Captain Roberts, who has been in your 
employ the major portion of the past three 
years, has: removed from the Audubon 
Warden force in Florida the most capable 
employee it has ever been my pleasure to 
supervise.” 

Mrs. Perry L. Roberts has written: “He 
loved the birds better than life, and God was 
very good to him when He gave him for his 
last hour on earth the sight he loved so well- 
as a daughter-in-law I was with him and 
know.” 

Captain Robert’s work will be continued 
by his son, Perry L. Roberts. 


International Action for the Protection 
of Whales 


For a number of years many interested 
persons, including prominent naturalists and 
mammalogists throughout the world, have 
been deeply concerned over the increased 
killing of whales largely due to more deadly 
and scientific methods devised for taking 
them. From time te time various move- 
ments to remedy these unfortunate condi- 
tions have been organized. In this country 
there is the Council for the Conservation of 
Whales and Other Marine Mammals, under 
the auspices of the American Society of 
Mammalogists. 

In a recent letter to members of the 
Council, A. Brazier Howell, Executive 
Secretary, records the progress which has 
been made up to the present time in the 
matter of securing international action on 
this pressing problem. 

He recounts that there was held, in Berlin, 
in the spring of 1930, under the auspices of 
the League of Nations, an international 
conference on whaling. At this time the 
Economic Committee of the League reported 
favorably on the recommendations that had 
been offered by this conference in behalf of 
whales. 

About one year later, the Senate Special 
Committee on Wild Life Resources held a 
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hearing on whales, and testified to the urgent 
need for international regulations for the 
protection of these mammals. In September, 
1931, the League of Nations opened a Con- 
vention for the Regulation of Whaling. This 
later was submitted for signature to all 
members of the League and other interested 
nations. Briefly, it provides for the complete 
protection of Right Whales and of calves of 
all species, as well as cows accompanied by 
calves, full utilization of all carcasses, remun- 
eration to crews on the basis of size instead 
of the numbers of whales secured, licensing 
of whaling vessels, and the collection of 
statistics. 

This Convention was signed at Geneva, on 
March 31, 1932, on behalf of the United 
States by Ambassador Wilson, and also by 
the proper high officials of twenty-six other 
countries. Ratification by all these signatory 
nations will, of course, be necessary. 

It is a matter of pride that the United 
States was the first nation to ratify the 
Convention. This was done on June 8, 1932, 
when such action was taken by the Senate. 

The Convention, in order to become 
operative, must be ratified by at least seven 
nations, including Norway and Great 
Britain. This doubtless will be accomplished 
in the near future, together with the passage 
of the necessary enabling legislation. 

Dr. Howell states that among those in 
this country whose personal efforts have 
been largely responsible for hastening the 
bringing to pass of this international legis- 
lation are: Louis Radcliffe of the Bureau of 
Fisheries, Senator Peter S. Norbeck, and Dr. 
T. S. Palmer of the Biological Survey, also 
First Vice-President of this Association. 


Albermarle-Chesapeake Canal Locks 
Completed 


Some time ago mention was made in these 
pages of the disastrous effects upon wild 
water-fowl caused by the digging and widen- 
ing of the Canal connecting Norfolk Harbor 
and Currituck Sound. The resulting flow of 
salt water into the comparatively fresh- 
water marshlands of the famous Back Bay 
and Currituck Sound regions gradually had 
tended to destroy the wealth of plant-food 
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upon which wild-fowl had fed for countless 
generations, and also had proved destructive 
to fresh-water fish. In fact, it was becoming 
increasingly apparent that the entire ecolog- 
ical relationships of the plant and animal 
life of this region were undergoing a gradual 
process of change which was proving very 
disastrous to the people of the region. 

However, announcement recently was 
made that, pursuant to an Act of Congress 
which authorized the construction of locks 
designed to stop the influx of salt water into 
this region, these were completed and 
officially opened on June 16, 1932. 

This will be pleasant news to all those who 
have interested themselves in this particular 
project and also to many others who sense 
the great necessity for the saving and 
reclaiming of marshlands in order that our 
wild water-fowl may find feeding-, resting-, 
and breeding-places. 


Bounties on Emus and Deer 


In a recent number of The Emu, the 
official publication of the Royal Australasian 
Ornithologists’ Union, occur some reports 
submitted by the various State Secretaries 
of the Union. These are of special interest 
to us in America, inasmuch as there is 
strikingly revealed a similarity to some of 
the troublesome problems that confront us 
here. For instance, it appears that the 
necessity for taking measures to conserve 
wild water-fowl is just as much sensed there 
as in our own country, as is evidenced by the 
following from the report of the State Secre- 
tary for Victoria: ‘“The 1931 Duck shooting 
season was limited to a period of one month 
only, and the bag was reduced to 15 birds 
for the opening day and 10 for any succeeding 
day. The reductions were made in con- 
sequence of the diminution of Ducks on 
Victorian waters.’”’ This is a rather interest- 
ing item in view of the fact that the length 
of open season and bag-limit was made to 
correspond closely with our own recent 
regulations. 

During the year more than 5000 acres 
were added to the list of Victorian sanc- 
tuaries for native fauna, and numbers of 
convictions were obtained in connection 
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with the killing of protected birds and 
mammals. 

Reading these reports, one becomes im- 
pressed anew with the old story of the 
conflict between man’s interests and the 
fortunes of various species of birds and 
mammals, many of which, no doubt, every- 
where throughout the world, are doomed to 
disappear before the onward march of 
civilization. 

For instance, it is reported from Western 
Australia that Emus had not done so much 
damage to farmers during the past twelve 
months; also, that Wedge-tailed Eagles had 
showed a marked decrease during the same 
period, bounties on only 8000 having been 
paid as over against 12,000 for the preceding 
year. Reports, however, indicated that 
Parrots and Galahs (a species of Cockatoo) 
were responsible for a considerable amount 
of damage and that more requests had been 
received for getting rid of “those pests” than 
during recent years—all of which, of course, 
sounds very strange and grotesque to those 
of us who know only the exotic charm and 
beauty of these species, either as cage-birds 
or in zodlogical parks. To offset this spirit 
of destruction, however, many reserves for 
native game were established during the 
year. 

As still further exemplifying the efforts at 
‘pest control,’ the report from Queensland 
is of special interest. We quote as follows: 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows nobody any 
good, and this is exemplified by the fact 
that many, in fact most, of the pest-destruc- 
tion boards in this state are now inoperative 
owing to lack of funds, with the result that 
the wholesale destruction of Crows, Magpies, 
Emus, Eagles, and Hawks has received a 
check. Those of us who have taken the 
interest and trouble to investigate to what 
extent the balance of Nature has been upset 
by this wholesale payment of scalps will 
trust that they will never be revived.” 

Here, again, in Queensland, it is encourag- 
ing to note that many areas have been set 
aside as nature reserves and wild-life sanc- 
tuaries during the year. 

Probably of all the countries in the world, 
Australia and New Zealand have suffered 
most by the introduction of exotic species of 
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birds and mammals, and the report of the 
State Secretary from New Zealand vividly 
portrays the disastrous results which have 
come to that country from the introduction 
of deer, which have increased to such an 
extent as to actually threaten a progressive 
defoliation of the island. An _ intensive 
campaign of wholesale destruction has there- 
fore been carried on, and bounties have been 
Government experts 
exterminated 


paid on 100,000 tails 
also have 
entire herds 


rounded up and 
These actions are said to make 
a considerable difference in favor of the 
forests and of bird-life 

As we reflect upon the many perplexing 
problems confronting our conservation 
friends in the antipodes, who are interested 
in the cause of wild-life preservation, we are 
moved to extend to them a cordial expression 


of sympathy and understanding 


The Esthetic Value of Wild Water-Fowl 


It, perhaps, has been quite too generally, 
yet mistakenly, assumed that the wild water- 
fowl of America belong to sportsmen alone, 
and that the interests of other groups are of 
but secondary importance. It, therefore, is 
refreshing to be able to quote the following 
closing paragraph from a recent address by 
Paul G. Redington, Chief of the Bureau of 
Biological Survey, which is the Government 
agency entrusted with enforcing the regu- 
lations pertaining to these as well as other 
migratory birds: 

Finally, I would remind you of the esthetic 
value of water-fowl. We are accustomed to 
think of the song-birds in terms of the delight 
they bring us, but the water-fowl are in 
danger of being considered only as furnishing 
sport. There are many men and women who 
never think of the Ducks and Geese in terms 
of shooting, and yet would suffer a deep loss 
if these birds should ever cease to fly north 
and south with the seasons. The spiritual 
value of the water-fowl as it impressed its 
significance on the poets and through them 
has been sung over and again to us is incal- 
culable. I trust that as the birds fly north 
in the spring we shall.realize forcefully that 
here lies our duty. Conservation of the 
water-fowl is a duty—to ourselves, our 
fellow men, our posterity—and to the birds 
themselves. It is my faith and hope that 
the three-point program of conservation to 
which I referred, may promise a fulfilment 
of our obligation. 


Bird - Lore 


Bird-Destruction in Porto Rico 


The destruction of marsh areas which are 
the haunts of many of the most interesting 
forms of wild bird-life is coincident with the 
development of all countries where civilized 
man has gone. 

The following letter from a Porto Rican 
correspondent gives an example of what we 
may expect to continue in nearly all sections 
of America, unless people can come to under- 
stand that the life in the marsh may be of 
more value to mankind than that which can 
be expected once the marsh has been drained. 


Dear Dr. Pearson: The bird-spot in Porto 
Rico that stands in most dire need of preser- 
vation and protection is Cartagena Lagoon, 
a fresh-water lagoon about 1 miles long, and 
where there is a great concentration of breed- 
ing water-fowl, including hundreds of West 
Indian Ruddy Ducks, thousands of Carib- 
bean Coots and Porto Rican Gallinules, a 
few Bahama Ducks, Black-bellied Tree 
Ducks, and many other kinds of birds. At 
present the lagoon is being devastated most 
terribly, the water being pumped out for 
irrigation purposes, and the large cattail beds 
which furnished shelter and breeding-grounds 
for the birds being cut out almost completely 
to obtain the cattails for thatching native 
huts. There is considerable talk of draining 
the lagoon completely for making more land 
for sugar-cane cultivation. This lagoon is the 
principal fresh-water breeding-ground for 
birds on the island, and just about the only 
permanent one, as the others are more or less 
temporary, going dry in times of drought. I 
would dearly love to see some sort of a pre- 
serve made out of this lagoon before it is too 
late. I have published a 136-page publication 
on the birds of this lagoon. I have only two 
copies left of it, but am sending you one, as I 
do not know who could put it to better use. 
The cattails that you see mentioned and 
pictured in this have been completely cut out 
and as fast as they start to grow are cut down 
again. 

Other birds that I might mention that 
breed at the lagoon are hundreds of Least and 
Antillean Pied-billed Grebes, Black-necked 
Stilts, Antillean Killdeer, and Purple Galli- 
nules. 

Hunters and eggers also wreak tremendous 
devastation at this lagoon, principally the 
latter, who comb the place most thoroughly 
for Ruddy Duck, Coot, and Gallinule eggs. 
In a place so overpopulated as Porto Rico I 
fear this lagoon will not last long as a resort 
for birds unless some steps are taken to pre- 
serve and guard it. 

Yours very sincerely, 
(Signed) Stuart T. DANFORTH. 


